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BOSTON, JULY 7, 1921 


Mr. Taft’s Ambition 


OW LIKE MR. TAFT it was, when the honor 

came, for him to say with transparent sim- 
plicity that to become Chief Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court was “the ambition of my 
life.’ His countrymen will say virtually with 
one voice that he goes to an office exactly suited 
to his genius and his discipline. He is a learned 
‘man, a perspicacious interpreter of the law. He 
has enjoyed a wideness and variety of experience in 
public life probably not equalled by any other 
American. By virtue of his vital and genial tem- 
perament he is exceedingly gifted in feeling the 
humanness of every condition. He knows and 
likes people. This greatly aids right judgments. 

It is true, his attitude to constitutional and 
legal matters is what we call conservative, but it 
is never reactionary. He safeguards what we 
have won, the good we have inherited. Some 
regard his sympathies as capitalistic. We do not. 
His career is plain. He has a firm respect for the 
rights—we should say the natural rights—of prop- 
erty, which means a respect for the fruit of indus- 
try, skill, and thrift. It is really the rights of a 
man to his livelihood. We agree with him. This 
is a sacred and basic sentiment. Any other atti- 
tude to material goods is heresy. It is one of the 
main stones in the foundation of civilization to 
believe as we think Mr. Taft believes on this mooted 
and sometimes muddled question. 

And let no one forget that in the greatest of all 
our problems, that of capital and labor, Mr. Taft 
has clearly favored the rights of the toilers up to 
this very hour, especially rebuking the camouflage 
of those men who stand for an “open shop” policy 
which virtually boycotts a union man. Mr. Taft 
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believes heartily in all the essentials for which 
labor is striving, though sensible also of the evils 
of the movement, and duly condemning them. 

This elemental, fine-tempered, and firm regard 
for human well-being is most wonderfully illus- 
trated in Mr..Taft’s leadership in America in the 
international problem. President of the League 
to Enforce Peace, he-has been our most powerful 
advocate of a society of nations. If he had gone 
to Paris with Mr. Wilson, who will say we would 
not now be in a league of nations? 

We no longer believe the myth that when a man 
becomes a justice he undergoes a metamorphosis. 
The same human nature, temperament, even prej- 
udice and limitation, are there under the ermine. 
Sometimes we wish the change might come, but in 
the present illustrious example, we take Mr. Taft 
as he is and rejoice with our countrymen that here 
is a man endowed in extraordinary measure with 
judicial and spiritual gifts, who takes his place 
in the centre of that distinguished company of 
jurists to do justice and love mercy, illuminated 
chiefly with the light of pure religion. For Mr. 
Taft is a devoted Unitarian. 


Spirit of 1776 
HAT NATIONALISM assumes different phases 
with succeeding generations has been particu- 
larly true of America since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written one hundred and forty-five 
years ago. No nation has developed more rapidly ; 
no nation has assimilated more races, or endured 
more severe tests. The fact that the Union of 
States has risen supreme in emergencies proves the 
wisdom of that remarkable group of patriots 
headed by Washington, Franklin, and Jefferson. 
They laid the foundations with sureness and pro- 
phetie vision. Though America of 1776 was a 
pigmy compared with America of 1921, the influ- 
ence of the Colonial leaders has widened with the 
passing of time, and though they governed a little 
nation, they were among the greatest men America 

or any other nation has produced. 

“Men are endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights,” reads the Declaration. 
“To secure these rights, governments are instituted 

. . deriving their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, that whenever any . . . goy- 
ernment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to 
institute new government, laying its foundation 
on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.” Thus did the 
fathers lay the corner-stones of this Republic. f 

During the years since the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, we have passed through periods when 
“the light burned dim and all the wheels of being 
were slow,” but always at the test the Nation and 
the leaders gave their best. This last Indepen- 
dence Day, in an unusual fashion, indicated a 
return to the spirit of 1776. It may have been due 
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prime importance of a_ pastor. 


to the fact that the Legion took charge of the cele- 


bration of the day in a number of places, or that 


we have heard much lately about 100 per cent. 
Americanism. There is a tremendous amount of 
idealism in America of the right kind, though inar- 
ticulate, and overborne at times by the intensity of 
present-day living. The spirit of 1776 lives, and 
lives gloriously, and better still, presses on to 
greater ventures on the battlefields of liberty. 


The Dorchester Plan 


HE FIRST PARISH in Dorchester will have 
two ministers, one as preacher, the other as 
pastor. The function of the latter will include 
the administration of the parish as an organiza- 
tion, as well as the usual duties of personal visita- 
tion and the direction of the church school. The 


‘preacher will devote himself to the pulpit. This 


definite and unusual division of labor is an experi- 
ment, and the progress of the congregation will be 
observed with profound interest. 

In Dorchester the situation is like that of many 
churches in New England. The old _ families 
which are lost by removal or death are not being 
replaced as the officers see they must be if the 
strength of the church is to be maintained. Dor- 
chester is still one of the most active parishes, the 
attendance at worship being among the first in the 
denomination. With foresight and wisdom it can 
be kept endued with spiritual vigor, and go on for 
generations. 

What pleases us most is the recognition of the 
Unitarians have 
been waking to the solemn warning that unless 
they give respect to the personal care and nurture 
of the individual member, in promotion of church 
loyalty and service, they will some day have no 
church. The weak church is. the pastorless church. 
The best preacher may draw and hold a congrega- 
tion, but of himself he does not build a church. 
That is always done by the sincere affection of a 
consecrated man who goes, from day to day, from 
home to home, in the painstaking but inspired ser- 


vice of ministering to the needs of the souls of . 


his people, and to the ever widening circle of peo- 
ple outside his church whom he would win to mem- 
bership. 

As he serves them, he calls upon them to serve 
the church, and thus contribute to the redemption 
of their portion of the earth. People are enlisted 
in the cause of religion one by one. It is always 
an intensive individual operation. In the liberal 
cause we have been interested in our truth; let 
us be more devoted to our people. Our subject 
must have an object. We can see in Dorchester 
a Sunday-school growing visibly from week to 
week, under the systematic visitation of the head 
of it. There are children in every street who can 
be won by persistent invitation. 
Oh, the missionary glow of it! We have done this 
work, and know. Young people will as gladly be- 
come Unitarian as Methodist or any other; and 


Bring them in. 
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they will make church members in time. That is 
the unvarying object. In ten years the work we 
expect to see in Dorchester ought to produce such 
an infusion of new life as to make it a glorious 
demonstration of church building. There are 
other churches now at ease which will rouse them- 
selves as Dorchester succeeds. 


The Promised Land 


OMMENCEMENTS for 1921 are over. Many 

thousand young Americans this month will 
join as privates the ranks of the toilers, and will . 
learn what it means to render service of definite 
value. Relatively, it was not difficult to complete 
that four years’ course and be awarded the diploma, 
—not nearly so difficult as it is going to be to con- 
vince the head of the office that you are producing 
when you are not. The director of industry is 
there to get results. If he fails he will have to 
answer to the man higher up. Therefore he can- 
not tolerate idleness. “I forgot’? means an admo- 
nition, repetition of a costly mistake means dismis- 
sal. The class-room, irksome as it seemed, was 
paradise compared to the drive, exaction, and 
relentless competition of centres of industry. No 
more indulgent teachers, no more lazy Saturdays, 
no more long care-free vacations. The youth has 
taken his place with men who must prove they are 
worth the dollar before it is given them. Num- 
bers of people shrink and crumple under the test. 
According to reliable estimates, more persons fail 
during the year immediately following graduation 
and entrance on a career than at any other period. 
Some of these failures ultimately discover a calling 
for which they are better qualified, and emerge. 
Grover Cleyeland and Phillips Brooks were fail-' 
ures as schoolmasters; Grant failed as farmer and 
storekeeper; Woodrow Wilson made but an indif- 
ferent lawyer. 

Let the young aspirant for recognition free him- 
self from one delusion: there is no flowery 
thoroughfare leading to the city of preferment. 
The road is hard, long, and wearing on the spirit. 
The soldiers who won for Marshal Foch that his- 
toric morning, July 15, 1918, made a protracted, 
heartbreaking march through rain, mud, and dark- 
ness before they even reached the battlefield. Men 
usually do not arrive until they have toiled through 
many dull, grinding years, years of headache and 
heartache. But there are prizes. Some of the 
young men and maidens who are to-day waging 
their first great fight will win them, too. Maturity 
will find them with power, wealth, honorable stand- 
ing. There is a life to be lived, rich, splendid, 
thrilling. What period in the story of the cen- 
turies can equal in discovery, adventure, and in- 
fluence the next score of years? 

Young men and women, with your wondrous 
idealism, your buoyant hope, your magnificent 
courage, the future belongs to you. You may need 
to serve your forty years in the wilderness, but 
what of that, if afterward you shall enter in, and 
possess the promised land? 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Congress Votes the War at an End 


Y PASSING A COMPROMISE resolution, the House on 
B June 30 declared the ‘war at an end. On the following 

day, the Senate confirmed the action taken by the House. 
On that same day, the document was submitted to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. At the moment when this final step 
was taken, the participation of America in the greatest and 
most momentous struggle in history was terminated. The 
resolution, adopted after a series of conferences between the 
supporters of the Borah resolution and the substitute adopted 
by the House, begins with the statement: “Srorron 1. That 
a state of war declared to exist between the Imperial German 
Government and the United States of America by the joint 
resolution of Congress approved April 6, 1917, is hereby 
declared at an end.” Similar disposition is made of the war 
with the royal Austro-Hungarian Government. Provision is 
made for the maintenance of the legality of the seizure of 
alien enemy properties by the Government during the conflict, 
pending the final settlement of all property issues with the 
former enemies. 


Mr. Taft Heads the Supreme Court 


An interesting event of the week was the appointment of 
former President William Howard Taft as Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Chief Justice Edward Douglass 
White. The nomination, which was sent to the Senate on 
June 30, was confirmed on the same day after an expression 
of opposition by the small group in the Senate of which Mr. 
Borah is a conspicuous member. Mr. Taft’s friends greeted 
the selection with unmistakable enthusiasm. It was pointed 
out by some of Mr. Taft’s classmates at Yale University 
that the post of Chief Justice of the Supreme Court had 
been regarded by him as the highest office in the land, not 
excluding the Presidency, and that the former President 
would now take up duties for which he was peculiarly fitted 
by temperament, by training, and by inclination. The nomina- 
tion was unexpected only in the sense that, by the testimony 
of his friends, Mr. Taft had not been even consulted as to 
his availability. By many members of the bar, Mr. Taft’s 
selection as successor to Chief Justice White had been regarded 
as a foregone conclusion. 


Dawes Starts His Economy “Drive” 


The announcement was made last week that, for the first 
time since we entered the war, the Government was closing 
its fiscal year on the basis of ordinary expenditure covered 
by ordinary receipts, after a reduction of the national debt, 
estimated at $1,000,000,000. How the process of economy 
in expenditures is to be continued, was indicated on June 29, 
when Charles G. Dawes, recently appointed Director of the 
Budget, addressed a notable gathering of 600 bureau chiefs 
and other. disbursing officers of the Government. With the 
sanction of the President, who was present at the conference, 
Mr. Dawes informed the spending authorities of the Govern- 
ment that wholesale reductions of expenditure must be made 
and that administrative efficiency must be increased. The 
President’s remarks at the end of the appeal by Mr. Dawes 
were calculated to impress the bureau chiefs with the serious- 
ness of the purpose outlined by the Director of the Budget. 


Cuts in Army Expenditures and Payrolls 


Efforts to achieve economies were plainly seen in two meas- 
ures of national significance placed on record last week. One 
of these measures avas the Army Appropriation bill reducing 
the land forces by 50,000 men, which ‘was passed by Congress 
and signed by the President. The other measure was the 
decision by the United States Railroad Labor Board, extending 
the scope of its previously issued order making an average 
reduction of 12 per cent. in the wages paid by 104 carriers. 
The new order, establishing a similar 12 per cent. reduction 
in wages, applied to 210 roads. The latest decision completes 
the process of reducing the running expense of the railroads 
by a total of $400,000,000 a year. 


Andrew Carnegie’s Wealth and His Charities 

The question whether Andrew Carnegie had attained his 
avowed purpose to die a poor man was answered in New 
York last week by the appraiser of the estate. This expert, 
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George Brokaw Compton, found that the value of the estate 
left by the Scotch immigrant whose earnings for his first week 
as a boy amounted to $1.50, is $22,881,575 net. The fact, shown 
by the appraiser, that Mr. Carnegie gave away more than — 
$350,000,000 during his lifetime reveals the sincerity and the 
partial success of Mr, Carnegie’s effort to die a poor, or com- 
paratively poor, man.* An interesting disclosure made by the 
appraiser is the fact that the ironmaster at his death main- 
tained, and his estate still carries, a pension list of 400 persons, 
mostly women. Of this phase of Mr. Carnegie’s charity a 
br oo and human feature is the strict secrecy of the pension 
ist. 


Ambassador Harvey Silent 


When the cable last week transmitted the account of the 
ceremony of the unveiling of a bronze copy of Houdon’s marble 
statue of George Washington, the gift of the State of Virginia 
to the British people, many newspaper readers lifted their 
eyebrows with questioning and astonishment. The question’ 
and the astonishment were caused by the fact that Ambassador 
Harvey not only did not address the distinguished gathering at 
the ceremony, but was absent from it. Henry Louis Smith, 
president of Washington and Lee University, in presenting the 
memorial, replied inferentially to recent utterances made by 
Ambassador Harvey, to the effect that America entered the war 
“to save its own skin.” Said President Smith: “On behalf of 
the American parents who grieve over the loss of their boys in 
the war, I know I can say that those boys did not come to 
BHurope to save America primarily, but because the rising tide 
of moral indignation would not permit America longer to 
remain outside, and she came in to prevent civilization from 
being murdered.” 


King Constantine in New Difficulties 


Hard upon the news that King Constantine of Greece had 
rejected the offer of the Allies to settle the question of frontiers 
in Asia Minor and would proceed with his projected offensive, 
came the announcement of a new retreat by the Greek forces, 
on June 29. The retreat involved the evacuation of Ismid, 
the base of the left wing of the Greek line. As Ismid is only 
fifty-six miles from Constantinople, the question arose whether 
King Constantine, in evacuating that point, had not acted 
in the hope that he might embroil the Turkish Nationalists 
with Great Britain by opening the road for a Turkish advance 
upon Constantinople. In the meanwhile the Greek offensive 
which the Allies sought to prevent by their recent note ap- 
peared to be held in abeyance. A feature of the abandonment 
of Ismid by the Greeks and its occupation by the Kemalist 
forces were complaints of massacres on a large scale by both 
sides. In a statement in the House of Commons on June 30, 
Premier -Lloyd George said that “the atrocities perpetrated 
by the Greeks had apparently been more considerable in number 
and more ferocious than those committed by the Turks.” 


American Champion Defeats Frenchman 


Amid a setting of unprecedented international interest, Jack 
Dempsey, American defender of the heavyweight pugilistic 
championship of the world, last Saturday defeated his French 
opponent, Georges Carpentier, by knocking him out in the 
fourth round. The event is worth recording for many reasons. 
One of them is that Carpentier, by common consent, had been 
characterized as the exponent of “brain” against “brawn.” 
Another is the interest in the event, indicated by the prelimi- 
nary discussion on both sides of the Atlantic; by the presence 
of 90,000 men and women in the “bowl” in Jersey City, where 
the contest took place; by the gate receipts of $1,600,000; 
and by the allocation of from eight to twelve pages to accounts 
of various phases of the event in the metropolitan newspapers 
last Sunday. The “audience” was one of the most representa- 
tive of all strata of society that ever assemolea to witness 
an event described as “sporting.” 


$50,000,000 Subsidy for British Mines 


After a struggle extending over three months, the British 
ecoal-miners ended their strike by agreement on June 28. The 
interesting and significant phase of the agreement was the 
undertaking by the Premier to pay to the mine-owners a 
subsidy of $50,000,000 to meet the immediate necessities for 
the repair of machinery and the rehabilitation of the mines. 
The terms of the agreement, subject to approval by the local 
associations, were denounced by the radical element as meaning 
that the strike was a complete failure. During the eighty-eight 
days of the strike, British industry was severely inconvenienced 
and handicapped; the men involyed—more than two millions— 
suffered great hardships, of which the brunt fell upon their 
families. ' ’ O4 8, T. 
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A Commerce with the Land of Dreams 


HUGH ROBERT ORR 


I have a commerce with the land of dreams, 
Where wealth uncounted is, and Croesus seems 
A beggar; whence a shapely argosy 

Sails the enchanted sea to me and brings 
A cargo vast of uncreated things, 
Inventions, states, great poems yet to be. 


Out from the land of dreams a mystic spell 
Hath fallen on man’s soul. He cannot tell 
Why he should hope or pray or yet believe 
In truer creeds and deeds, a better land, 
Utopia, that, ever near at hand, 

Hath given him vast visions to achieve. 


Change stretches her impartial hand afar, 
Removes the hills into the sea; the star 

Of long millenniums hath lost its beams, 

Yet this remaineth: faith in what shall be 

When the creative soul of man is free 

To hold high commerce with the land of dreams. 


Needed: A More Distinctive Note 


A short essay on the Liberal Faith, vivid with what tt 
is, and penetrating with spiritual vision about 
what it is ever becoming 


CLARA 8S. CARTER 


S THIS NOT our pressing need? The writer medi- 

I tated on the sermon “Where the Vision Fades,” by 
Rey. Maxwell Savage. Is not the faith of the Li- 

berals sounding forth a more distinctive note and 
brightening the vision? As a distinctive movement, 
Unitarianism began in 1815 to organize a liberal the- 
ology under a democratic, or what is known as a “con- 
gregational,” polity. Directly there followed a most 
important landslide into its ranks, the extent of which 
may be inferred from the fact that among its existent 
societies of to-day, no less than 120 were originally 
Orthodox Trinitarians. The change marked the ripeness 
and culmination of Calvinistic theology. Monotheism 
had well-nigh given place to tritheism. Extremes in- 
variably result in reaction, and in this case it was most 
pronounced. Under the moulding influences of Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Theodore Parker, and their associ- 
ates, the rising system was coherently rationalized, 
spiritualized, and made more definitely natural and 
scientific than any previously accepted body of doc- 
trine. Then followed a lessened emphasis upon Bibli- 
cal literalism; with free interpretation and more im- 
partial criticism. 

As a: logical sequence, there came a denial of the 
“fall of man,” of the “total depravity” of human nature, 
the substitutional atonement, and “eternal punish- 
ment.” The dignity of man and his divine sonship 
were brought to light and affirmed. The Holy Spirit 
was identified with the Omnipresent God, or as the 
direct influence of the mind of God upon the mind of 
man. An inborn immortality of soul was generally 
accepted, with the belief of the progressive attainment 
of all men in holiness and happiness. The movement 
was rather in the direction of free thought than toward 
any fixed even though liberal theology. While it had 
much in common with other religious systems, it 
avoided dogmatism and heartily encouraged open in- 
quiry for new truth. Perhaps the most prominent and 
ideal exponent of Liberal thought was William Ellery 
Channing. So broad and excellent was he in spirit, 
that dogmatism and sectarianism melted away before 
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him. Then came in due time a kind of philosophical 
coalescence naturally formed between Unitarianism, 
which is here more distinctively considered, and the 
transcendentalism of Emerson and his associates, the 
latter subtle element entering in and softening and 
rounding out the lofty ethics of the Liberal leaders,— 
thus bringing the combination considerably in touch 
with the prevailing German philosophy and theology. 
The rational and scientific spirit more and more pre- 
vailed. The constitution, capacity, and needs of man 
began to be studied in their adaptability and relation 
to religious truth. Increasing simplicity of statement 


‘continued, and, coming down to the present time, it 


is finally focalized into the brief but all-inclusive for- 
mula of doctrine, “The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 

It has been a leaven beyond its attractive denomina- 
tional boundaries. In liberal measure, other branches 
of Christendom have appropriated its principles and 
taken its color while carefully avoiding its name! 
Like many another innovation, it has been gradually 
taken over without thanks or even any fair recognition! 
The spirit of liberalism is amiable, its humanitarianism 
broad, and its charity abounding, but its outer spirit- 
ual fabric has lacked strength. It now is “coming to 
its own.” The more distinctive note is struck at last, 
and we hear “no uncertain sound” along the lines. 
Man is a spiritual being, and the higher aspirations of 
his soul must be ministered unto and developed. Even 
physical science is striving more and more to penetrate 
beyond the surface and to get at the soul of things. 
It is also true of all denominations. Man is and will 
be restless until he finds his complement and com- 
pleteness in the Universal! 

The Liberal denominations have sweetened moral 
acidity, rationalized an imposed superstition, lightened 
a Puritan austerity, not merely among their own in- 
creasing adherents, but through their outward penetra- 
tive influences in pulpit and literary ‘realms, which 
have softened the former rigidity of Christendom 
through and through. If the church is to retain and 
feed its following, it must proclaim a spiritual gospel 
and a spiritual hygiene. Our faith has only touched 
the hem of the vitalizing and regenerating power in 
the conception of Jesus as a man. We are not com- 
pleted products of “salvation by character,” as yet. 
We are going onward and upward, but have not as yet 
reached the top! Life rubs out horizon lines; for life 
means growth, and growth means getting, pushing 
farther toward the point where earth and sky seem 
to meet! If the line shifts, we live; if it is stationary, 
we only exist. 

There is a great deal in keeping the eyes well forward. 
A steady vision is almost as good as sunshine, in the 
way of dissipating mist. If we had not presentiments 
that outrun the pace of our common, every-day, logical 
thinking, what would be the history of our race, our 
churches, our souls? A man does not save his soul by 
mere looking. God has made things great in order that 
He may win us out of a condition of “littleness, and en- 
courage us to look with a wide sweep, a long, wonder- 
ing, and penetrating vision, on our possibilities. He 
makes horizons movable so that we can pursue our 
horizon, overtake it, and skip past it,—past it to where 
the air is pure, the light is vivid, and the prospect over- 
mastering. A wide prospect must forever be one ele- 
ment in the life of a growing man or a growing denom- 
ination: conference with what gives play to thought, 
fertile subject for sane imagination, and stimulating 
occupation to whatever in the soul is finest and best. 
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Y. W. C. A. in Spiritual Warfare 


The significant history of a momentous assault upon the 
Pittsburgh branch for its social gospel, on the 
part of an Employers’ Association which 
cut off resources and made threats 


ROY B. WINTERSTEEN 

Minister Northside Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N JANUARY 10, 1921, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., began 
its canvass of the city to raise funds for the 

. ell 
year’s budget. The workers expected to meet with the 
usual courtesy and generosity of the business men. 
Consider, then, their surprise and dismay when they 
were required to answer the charges of the following 
letter of January 8, sent out by the Employers’ Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh to its members :— 

Gentlemen,—In view of the campaign for funds which will 
be begun to-day by the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, it is felt that your attention should be drawn to the 
fact that without adequate investigation the above Associa- 
tion has adopted an ‘Industrial Program” which is quite in 
line with some of the recent radical and ill-advised efforts of 
religious and quasi-religious bodies to “regulate industry” ; 
something they attempt to-do in about the same manner that 
a Bull regulates a China Shop. 

Some of the things the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion believes in and endorses are as follows * :— 

Industrial Democracy. : 

Collective Bargaining. . 

A share in Shop Control and Management by the workers. 
Labor’s desire for an equitable share in the profits and 

Management of Industry. 

Protection of workers from enforced employment. 
Minimum Wage. 

Government Labor Exchanges (Employment Offices). 
Experiments in Co-operative Ownership. 


The Y. W. C. A. has done and is doing good work alnog 
some lines, and it is greatly to be regretted that they should 
have taken this excursion into a field about which they know 
practically nothing, and thus lend encouragement to what 
every man conversant with industrial problems knows to be de- 
structive of every basis of America’s progress and civilization. 

After the misuse of funds by the recent ill-fated Interchurch 
World Movement, we have felt it to be our duty to adyise you 
of some of the purposes to which your money will be put 
if you contribute to the Y. W. C. A. if that organization ad- 
heres to its present ‘Industrial Program,’ in the formation 
of which we venture to assure no responsible men with the 
knowledge of industrial matters were consulted. 


‘ Yours very truly, 
THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH, 
Wm. Frew Lone, 
Vice President & Gen. Mgr.” 

What was the action by the Y. W. C. A. that had 
brought on this attack? It was the endorsement at 
the Sixth National Convention of the Young Women’s 
Ohristian Association of the United States of America, 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, April 13-20, 1920, of the social 
ideals of the churches, as set forth the previous year 
by the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. In enunciating these ideals the Federal 
Council had little more than reaffirmed the social 
platform adopted by it in 1912 and ratified in 1916. 
Surely Mr. Long’s charge of ill-considered action was 
surprising in the light of these -facts, and there was 
ample time for investigation and advisement. More- 
over, before the endorsement of the social programme 
promulgated by the Federal Council, the Y. W. C. A. 
convention had been addressed by a conservative and 
revered leader, Dr. Robert E. Speer, on “The Chureh 
and the New Day,” by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey, on “The 
Wholeness of Christianity,’ Miss Mary Van Kleeck, on 


areca the Y. W. C. A. really stands for will appear in the second 
article. 
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“The Relation of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation to Problems of Labor,” Rev. (now Bishop) 
Fred B. Fisher, on “Christianity and the Social and 
Economie Problems of the After-War Period,” and 
Bishop Francis J. MeConnell on “The Responsibility 
of the Church.” During the discussion, before the vote 
ras taken, the utmost freedom of expression prevailed. 
There was, therefore, in the convention itself, quite 
apart from the persistency of social questions in the 
thought of to-day, a careful preparation for intelligent 
and deliberative action. The adoption of the social 
platform was unanimous. Mr. Long’s letter does not 
do justice to the spirit of fairness and good-will in the 
resolutions, because he takes words out of their qual- 
ifying context and permits them to stand alone. In 
doing this he does not hesitate to rephrase an expres- 
sion. In one instance he substitutes “protection of 
workers from enforced employment,” for “protection of 
workers from the hardships of enforced unemploy- 
ment,”—possibly a typographical error. 

One point which Mr. Long raises in regard to the use 
of money needs explanation. After the adoption by 
the Y. W. ©. A. of the “Social Ideals of the Churches,” 
it was recommended, “That the National Board make 
a careful study of social and economic conditions af- 
fecting women, and of the possibilities of improving 
such conditions through legislation; and that it use 
its resources and influence to help secure such legisla- 
tion as shall promote the welfare of young women.” 
There was opposition to the adoption of this reeommen- 
dation, and one of the opponents was Mrs. Finley J. 
Shepard (Helen Gould). She was fearful of the re- 
sults if the organization should enter the field of legis- 
lation. She said, “My fear has been that, on account 
of the trend of our time toward radical socialism, a 
trend which I regret to say I have found even in certain 
departments of our Association that we love so much, 
we have been caught in a current that will lead us on 
into very unfortunate conditions.” Notwithstanding 
her opposition, and that of others, the recommenda- 
tion was passed. 

The word “resources” alarmed Mr. Long and others 
as to the purpose of the Y. W. C. A. in formulating 
this motion. It foreshadowed the militant use of 
money in favor of legislation in behalf of women who 
toil. It denoted that woman-come-to-power would use 
that power for the rehabilitation of society. There 
was no telling how far these women will go with this 
thing. Well, of course, ambiguity does lie in the use 
of the word “resources.” The very character of the 
women on the National Board, however, is sufficient 
guarantee, to one in a state of self-possession, that the 
funds of the Y. W. C. A. will be used in a wise and 
straightforward and perfectly open manner. I am 
assured by a Y. W. C. A. secretary ti7+ organization 
and spiritual resources rather than financial ones were 
intended in the meaning. 

The attack of the Employers’ Association hurt the 
Y. W. ©. A. very materially in its effort to raise the 
money for its budget. Instead of receiving $200,000, 
it took in subscriptions for $100,000. More than that, 
it made unhappy situations in some homes where the 
women were interested workers in the Y. W. C. A. and 
the men held the point of view of the Employers’ As- 
sociation. It was a testing-time of the steadfastness 
of the women to their sense of Christian obligation, 
Would they stand firm? They would! They did not 
renounce the position which had been taken at the 
1920 convention. Even at the convention Mrs. Shepard 
had resigned from the National Board because of the 
liberal religious and social policies which had been 
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labor leaders. D 
class haye had more advantages, and the move, if a success, 
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WHAT MR. WINTERSTEEN’S STORY MEANS 


Mr. Wintersteen is the proper person to tell our readers of 
this extraordinary issue on religion and the social question. He 
is on the ground, being minister of the Northside Church, Pitts- 
burgh. It is the most important example in recent American relig- 
ious history, we should say, of the conflict between those who 
stand for the church as a “spiritual” institution which shall limit 
itself to “religion only,” and those who say there is no religion ex- 
cept that which works for definite change as needed in all relations. 
The former insist the church shall by no means launch into the 
social order. It must not attempt to say what is righteous in 
industrial relations. It must be silent on the conflict between 
capital and labor. It fulfils its mission when it speaks general 
truths about brotherhood, trusting to the intelligence and con- 
science of men to apply for themselves the broad principles pro- 
nounced, without illustrations from actual social life, though con- 
ditions -may be bad and the peace and good-will of thousands may 
be breaking, even threatening anguish and ruin. Just be “spiritual,” 
and keep away from the trouble zone. It is safer and it is more 
becoming. 

That represents one side. The other side says that religion— 
straight, courageous, wise, and with a will to make the crooked 
straight, and darkness light now—must act, let who will stand in 
the way of the church and her people—God’s ambassadors and 
workers of justice for the Father’s precious children. 

This latter position has never been approved by the world in the 


The Editor 
long history of the church. It has always been opposed by the 
powerful classes of people of their respective ages. The record of 
humanity has been, in consequence, not one of peaceful progress and 
evolution, but of bloody violence and revolution. At the heart of 
every momentous strife in history there is the old, old issue, which 
is the new, new issue in the centre of this moral battle of a 
dynamic spiritual purpose against the financial warnings of a certain 
number of needlessly alarmed and foolish men. 

The honest church of God is the best safeguard of property, be- 
cause it is the staunchest friend of men. Religion builds personality. 
It makes people producers. It is a fundamental law that personality 
made right is the foundation of business made right. Religion 
teaches men to be on the level, to be fifty-fifty, to ask only for what 
they earn, to respect differences in ability by recognizing differences 
in economic reward. We believe the number of people who want to 
“hog” more than their share is very small, and that a vote on 
“mine and thine,” conducted in a large population, reveals the 
conservatism and the common sense, the squareness of people 
magnificently, be they rich or poor, professional or unskilled toilers. 

Our sympathies are ardently, religiously, with people, whatever 
their condition and station; and this means that human rights and 
duties are the only things in the world which count. If any man 
in word or deed denies this, Anathema is his name, and we use all 
our power to have the spirit convict him of his sin and lead him in 
the way of righteousness which is everlasting. 


endorsed there. But, never wavering, the women held 
to their course, quietly and discreetly. 

Champions of the women arose among the men. Eyv- 
idence of their interest was given in a letter to the 
Y. W. C. A. of Pittsburgh from Mr. H. N. Knox, a 
member of the New York Stock Exchange, dated Feb- 
ruary 2, 1921 :— 


I was so incensed at the character of the attack made upon 
your organization by a body of business men of your city that 
I beg you to accept the enclosed check [$25] as an evidence 
of sympathy with any efforts you may make to better the re- 
lations between employers and employees. 

Surely in this your program, even as stated by your op- 
ponents, cannot be fairly called revolutionary. If it could I 
should have no sympathy with it. 

I have no sympathy with the “stand-pat” attitude of some 
employers and none with the “stand and deliver” policy of 
some labor leaders. Together they have made the normal 
state of relations between capital and labor that of an armed 
truce preceding or following a state of-war. Surely such a 
condition cannot be for the best interest of either capital or 
labor. 

I don’t know what your definition of “Industrial Democracy” 
is, but as it appears before my mind’s eye it offers the solu- 
tion devoutly to be wished. As I see it the present attitude of 
distrust would be replaced by one of mutual respect and con- 
fidence. Employers would frankly lay their problems before 
their employees and they would as frankly discuss grievances 
and their remedy. There is a vast deal of ignorance on both 
sides to be overcome—employees must be made to understand 
that wages can only come out of product, and they must be 
encouraged to increase production by participation to a propor- 
tionate degree in the profits made possible by willing work 
unhampered by rules calculated to spread work out as thinly 
as possible and to restrict production in any way. 

Employers must be made to see that what they abstractly 
call “labor” is after all composed of those of whom it has been 
said that “a man’s a man for a’ that” and that they are human 
beings, co-workers with the employers, have the same desires 
that can only be satisfied by the same means. , 

If you can aid in however small a measure in overcoming 
this ignorance on both sides, in establishing relations of mutual 
helpfulness instead of distrust and sometimes of deliberate 
injury, if you can contribute even a little towards making mas- 
ter and man see that their interests are the same and not an- 
tagonistic, your efforts will be well repaid. 

But you can only do this service if you frankly see both 
the good and the evil on both sides. If you become partisans 
of labor as against capital, you will accentuate the present 
difficulty. Neither side is wholly right, neither wholly wrong, 
and you will find a full measure of co-operation among many 
employers—rather more, I suspect, than from many of the 
This is as it should be, for employers as a 


must be instituted by them. 


Mr. Long informed the various employers’ associa- 
tions in the country on March 2, 1921, of the successful 
embarrassment of the work of the Y. W. C. A. He 
said :— 

For your information, we desire to place before you the 
action of this Association in reference to the Y. W. C. A. 

On January 12th, 1921, we issued a Bulletin to our members, 
drawing their attention to the industrial program which had 
been adopted by the Y. W. C. A., a copy of which Bulletin was 
sent to you at the time. 

The local Y. W. GC. A. had just begun a campaign for $200,000 
when our Bulletin was issued. As a result of the information 
given to our members, the Y. W. C. A. raised only $90,000 of its 
$200,000. : 

The ladies of the Y. W. were very “wrothy” over our action, 
but we told them that we could do nothing unless they would 
repudiate the action of the National body and promise not to 
send any of the sums they were raising to the National head- 
quarters, where it would, of course, be used in support of the 
industrial program which had been adopted and which we be- 
lieve to be detrimental to our American institutions. 

The dangerous attitude of some of our religious and quasi- 
religious institutions is one of the most serious things we have 
to face at present... . . Religious bodies can hardly expect 
us to give them money for the purpose of manufacturing 
weapons with which to destroy industry. 

We presume you have seen a copy of February 1st issue of 
Industry, which outlines the radical nature of the literature 
with which the young minds of the members of the Y. W. ©. A. 
are being brought into contact through the Industrial depart- 
ment of the institution. 

The radical and bolshevik elements in the churches seem to 
be co-operating through the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and many of our members are expressing 
themselves as determined to discontinue financial support of 
their respective churches unless they withdraw all moral and 
financial support from the Federal Council. 

“Hternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’—industrial as 
well as any other kind. 

Yours very truly, 


THE EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH. 


From the foregoing letter it is apparent that the con- 
fliet with the Y. W. C. A. was by no means to be re- 
stricted to Pittsburgh. The following extracts from 
two letters by Miss Henrietta Roelofs, in New York, 
show how the struggle was progressing :— 


Marcu 21, 1921. 


I think the situation in Pittsburgh was a forerunner of what 
is happening in city after city, but we know now a little bet- 
ter how to deal with the situation. We are sending copies of 
editorials and statements to each field office for use with local 
associations. The encouraging thing about it all is that day 
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after day there comes favorable comment from thinking men 
and women, who are grateful to the Y. W. ©. A. for stick- 
ing to its guns. - 

ApriL 4, 1921. 

You will be interested to know that in a number of places 
where we have had campaigns recently, such as Denver, Muske- 
gon, Mich., and Troy, N.Y., we have had the help of the prom- 
inent employers in these cities, although they of course have 
seen the Pittsburgh letters and copies of Industry. The cam- 
paign in Chicago is to take place within two or three weeks 
and up to this time we have had most encouraging support 
from large manufacturers. Miss Tatham-told me this after- 
noon that she had been to see the president of the Equitable 
Life and he spoke in most enthusiastic terms of the Y. W. C. A. 
I feel quite sure that we have a great many friends and that 
our friends will be much stronger than those who disapprove of 
us. 

The morale of the women has stiffened. They are 
strengthened by their first open engagement with eco- 
nomic and social reaction. How the controversy 
spread, with the part that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Pittsburgh and the press and the min- 
isters of the country at large played, forms another 
chapter. 


Will the Nations Unite? A Reply 


Our English correspondent refutes the argument of an 
American scholar, and shows, quoting Wells by 
the way, what propaganda has done and 
can do for world unity 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Correspondent of Tun RreisTHR 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


T IS OFTEN CLAIMED by reformers that nations 
if should deal with one another on the same principles 

on which individuals are expected to deal with one 
another. Dr. B. A. G. Fuller of Massachusetts, in the 
current number of the Hibbert Journal, endeavors to 
show that this is made impossible by geometrical con- 
siderations as well as by certain psychological facts. 
Group-consciousness depends upon there being other 
groups. If the whole world became a group, how could 
it get this consciousness? How could the whole world 
realize itself as a political unit when there would be no 
other political units to contrast with it or to press upon 
it in any way? Dr. Fuller says that nothing short of 
an invasion from another planet could transfer a man’s 
allegiance from a part of the world to the whole. The 
geographical argument is that moral relations be- 
tween individuals have become possible because there 
was space between them. There is no international 
space, and therefore moral relations between nations 
cannot grow up. 

I have no doubt that the considerations put forth 
by Dr. Fuller do point to real difficulties in our way. 
We know that wherever we have a congested area, 
moral growth is a frightfully difficult thing. We 
should always remember it in regard to slums; tight 
conditions breed bad character. We recognize also 
the influence of fear in creating groups. But is not 
Dr. Fuller unnecessarily pessimistic? When we point 
to the large group which comes to be formed of smaller 
groups which once were enemies, the fact that they 
originally fused under the influence of some external 
fear is not the whole story. While the original union 
may have taken place under the influence of fear, it 
has been maintained, and it has grown and been en- 
riched, from quite other motives, and by the power of 
the experience of the good of union itself. 
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Surely the United States of America have not se- 
cured their main development under the influence of the 
fear of aggression from the outside. There was no 
external power to threaten them. It is true that a 
war was once fought against secession from within, 
but probably no one would contend that since that 
war military fear has been the main force in building 
up the national unity. 

If to-day some great fear is necessary in order to 
drive the nations into unity, surely the present situa- 
tion could provide this—the fear of the next war. We 
need not go to another planet for a danger. And if 


we did create a new unity among the nations of the 


earth under the influence of the terror of the next war, 
we should then perhaps learn that such a unity was 
worth preserving for its own sake, apart from any ex- 
ternal danger. Dr. Fuller does show that fear has 
often driven hostile nations into union, but he has 
not shown that fear alone keeps them united. The 
experience of the good of co-operation may perpetuate 
a union which first of all was formed under the in- 
fluence of fear. External pressure may be often neces- 
sary to effect cohesion, but cohesion once obtained may 
prove its own value, and continue when the pressure 
is withdrawn. Surely this is the case with America 
to-day, and it is the case also with Canada in its re- 
lation to the British Empire. 

Again. The hope for a united world is not a hope for 
a world without groups. What is hoped for is that 
the groups will live without enmity, and in the realiza- 
tion of a happy fellowship. And if, in days gone by, 
the group-life has been intensified by the pressure of 
some hostile group, that is only half the story. It is 
also true that groups may find co-operation favorable 
to development. Pressure and resistance are not the 
only things that have developed self-consciousness. 
Indeed, in adult life, the self is best developed in happy 
co-operation with other selves rather than in resistance 
to them. Boys develop self-consciousness in fighting 
other boys in the schoolyard, but do they not afterward 
also develop it in co-operating in adult life? No doubt, 
enmity between two men makes each one intensely 
aware of himself in being aware of the other, but if 
these two men become friends, the life of each is en- 
larged and deepened and enriched, rather than other- 
wise. And so with groups. They may remain groups 
though they may unite for many purposes. England 
is a political unit, yet her people are divided into many 
groups, each very much aware of itself, and of its 
interaction with other groups. If the world became 
a political unit, it would not mean that nations would 
lose their characteristics, but only that, instead of 
wasting their resources in fighting one another, they 
would develop them in helping one another. Each 
would contribute its own share to the common life and 
the common good. 

T cannot see that Dr. Fuller’s psychological argument 
tells against the possibility of permanent peace, for 
the groups would remain, and each would be con- 
scious of other groups, and there would be many 
spheres in which their qualities would supply contrast 
and variety. Besides, to unite the world politically 
and thus to deliver men from war would not lift human 
life out of all its struggles. There would still be the 
moral battle against all the forces of evil, which man- 
ifest in many ways besides that of war. Mankind 
acting together so far as keeping the peace is con- 
cerned would still have many moral difficulties to— 
fight, and they all would have death to face. As to 
the argument that we could not get the feeling of one- 
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ness because there would be no outside, surely this 
universe is big enough to supply us with that sense. 

When Dr. Fuller says that nothing but an invasion 
from another planet could make a man a citizen of 
the world, does he not forget that millions of men have 
become citizens of the world? When Paul says that 
in Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, bond nor 
free, he surely has become a citizen of the world, and 
by his standard the typical Christian must be a citi- 
zen of the world. And there have been millions of them. 
What is mission work except testimony to the posses- 
sion by men of world citizenship? The fact is that 
about nineteen centuries ago we had a great spiritual 
invasion of this planet in the person of Jesus Christ; 
and the spirit he left behind him was a world spirit, a 
spirit that makes for world citizenship. And what is 
needed to unite this world is not an invasion by an 
enemy from another planet, but a fuller invasion of 
the human heart by the spirit of Christ. That would 
do it, and Dr, Fuller’s psychological fact would not 
stand in the way. 

Dr. Fuller also presents a geographical argument in 
saying that it is absolutely inevitable to have war be- 
cause nations cannot move about for want of interna- 
tional space. When one comes to think of it, there 
is no such space for expansion and movement among 
the groups within a nation. The miners cannot leave 
the mining districts and come and live on the south 
coast of England, the cotton operatives of Lancashire 

* cannot go down into Kent. Yet we are a political unit 
in spite of the groups that cannot expand or change 
their locality. Why should it be impossible for the 
same thing to happen to nations? It is quite true 

_. that as a nation grows it must have room to live. But 
does it follow that it must always fight for that room? 
In the past it has had to do so, because other nations 
would not recognize its right *to expansion. But I can- 
not grant that it is not possible to change the mental- 
ity of nations to meet this condition. I think Mr. H. G. 
Wells is right in saying that “the tendency of thought 
to-day about these things is altogether too sceptical of 
what teaching and propaganda can do in these mat- 
ters.” He reminds us of the spread of Christianity in 
Western Europe. “In a few centuries the whole of 
Western Europe was changed from the wild confusion 
of warring tribes that succeeded the breakdown of the 
Roman Empire, into the unity of Christendom, into 
a unity with such an idea of unity that it could be 
roused from end to end by the common idea of the 
Crusade.” The mentality of the Old World was 
changed in a comparatively short time, in spite of the 
slowness with which ideas could then travel. 

Now we have the means of speaking to all the world 
at the same time. If we made use of our pulpits, our 
schools, our press, our cinemas, and all the other 

| means we have of speaking to the people in every na- 

| tion, we could get a new idea into their minds; and 

. once that idea became strong enough, it would deal 

with the geographical difficulty in a friendly and ac- 
commodating spirit. Nations would recognize that 

. every nation must have room to live, and would be 
willing to provide it. The world is not yet too small 
for its people. Mr. Wells is right in saying that the 
most important thing before men and women to-day 
is the preaching and teaching, the elaboration, and 
then, at last, the realization of this project of the 
World State. If the ideal warms our hearts and fills 
our minds, and our spirits are consecrated to the ut- 
most endeavor for its realization, we shall not allow 
geography and psychology to balk the finest aspira- 
tions of the race. 
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The Peasantry is France! 


Here is a wonderful story of their life in a village back 
of the lines, where the people lived the routine 
of normal days while their fighting men 
were saving civilization 
(With illustrations by the author) 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
Onctime Y. M. C. A. Man with Active Units of A. HB. F. 


HEN MEN of the American Expeditionary 
Forces get together, what part of that memo- 


rable adventure in France do they prefer to 
talk about? The long marches under full packs? Life 
in the barracks? The excitement of battle? None of 
these. They talk about the Frenchman. Some prdise 
him, some censure him, but all agree that he was inter- 
esting, entertaining, good-humored, and forever bub- 
bling over with enthusiasm. 

The peasantry aroused the most interest. To be sure, 
Americans saw more of the peasants, but the Americans 
only paid tribute to a class which is and always has 
been the backbone of France. They are a remarkable 
folk, whether found among the vineyards of Normandy, 
the fishing hamlets of the Brittany coast, or the goat 
pastures of the Pyrenees. i 

There is no people in the world with the industry, 
rugged integrity, good manners, endurance, and keen 
intelligence of the French peasant. France would not 
be France without its peasant population. The nation 
long ago would have degenerated into a third-rate 
power had it not been for the fresh, vigorous, honest 
life supplied by the various country departments. Not 
the men bred along Montmartre and Champs-Elysées, 
but those whose bone and sinew had been developed in 
the tillage fields of Ville-en-Haye, Mezy-sur-Marne, and 
Sommerécourt, again and again have proved the salva- 
tion of France. 

The objective of visitors from other countries is 
Paris. But Paris, beloved as it is by Frenchmen, is 
not France. France, the virile, the hopeful, the glori- 
ous, can be discovered best among the hills of the Meuse, 
the plains of the Marne, the forests of the Basque 
country, among the multitudes of peasant villages that 
dot the countryside from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, and 
from the English Channel to the Mediterranean. To 
know the France of history, to understand the France 
of the present, to predict the France of the future, a 
person must live with the peasantry for a season. 

Memory vividly portrays for me the snug little vil- 
lage of Sommerécourt as I first saw it one January 
day, 1918, from the top of the wooded hill back of the 
village. The country was of rolling character, with 
high rounded hills, and long ridges crowned with ever- 
greens. At odd intervals, forests darkened the scene, 
but generally we saw level, far-reaching tillage fields of 
singular beauty,—fields that for ages had produced 
abundantly under the wise cultivation of the thrifty 
peasantry. 

In the foreground was a winding valley through 
which a little black stream, the headwater of the Meuse, 
ran, and in the distance a tall, oval hill towered 
above the plain. Far up the slopes of this majes- 
tic hill reached the vineyards and gardens of the peas- 
ants, and at its summit grew thjck clusters of pine- 
trees. Beneath these trees was buried an old town. 
This town was flourishing and strongly defended in 
the days of Cardinal Richelieu and Louis XIII. Con- 
sidering a heavy tax imposed upon them by the King 
unjust, the citizens refused to pay, whereupon 
Richelieu despatched an army to bring them to terms. 
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After a long siege, vigorously prosecuted, and a valiant 
defence, the city was taken. By way of punishment 
and as a lesson to other towns disinclined to pay, the 
houses were torn to pieces and the ruins buried. 

One clear, frosty day I climbed this hill and examined 
the ancient site beneath the trees. The houses were 
indeed buried, with nothing remaining save heaps of 
stones under layers of earth, but portions of the stout 


A DOUGHBOY COMING DOWN THE PEACEFUL 
STREET 


One of the most familiar sights which greeted the eyes 

of. American soldiers, the French village full of 

quaint atmosphere, with streets rambling, buildings 

compact and of ancient model, with fowls, goats, and 

pigs free to roam as they might choose. The hospital- 

ity of the peasants will long remain a cherished 
memory. 


old wall were standing. The galleries beneath the 
walls were well preserved and at regular intervals de- 
bouched into open battlements. The stones of this 
destroyed town had served to build portions of the half- 
dozen villages down in the valley. The peasants there- 
abouts had erected a monument in the midst of the 
ruins, commemorating the heroism of their ancestors. 
And there it stood mutely eloquent of those enduring 
qualities, that sense of justice, which characterized the 
peasants of the seventeenth century as well as those of 
the twentieth. 

Below the hill was a ruined Roman bridge with four 
arches of the typical Roman keystone type, for the 
great Cesar had once marched that way and had built 
a military road connecting Northern and Southern 
Gaul. 

On the near side of the fair valley nestled the village 
of Sommerécourt. We could see it from the hilltop, a 
squeezed-up little group of ancient gray stone houses 
with roofs of red tiles. Up and down the valley other 
villages were grouped, always compactly built, always 
with the colors of gray and red predominating. I have 
but to close my eyes to see again that curious village 
with those queer dwellings, narrow roving streets, high 
garden walls grown over with moss and grapevines, on 
the tops of which as likely as not the owner had placed 
a row of broken bottles to keep out the mischievous 
garcon, the hillsides back of the town rich with apple- 
orchards, grapelands, gardens and wheatfields, all 
planned and cultivated with painstaking care. 

As I entered the village that January day this is 
what I saw: a road deep with mud and slush into which 
the angles of buildings were constantly projecting, 
houses and barns with mossy sagging roofs, woodpiles 
in the yards, carts of antique design backed up in sheds, 
and everywhere cats, dogs, goats, pigs, barnyard fowls, 
and children. A farmer driving leisurely along in his 
lumbering two-wheeled cart drawn by two horses, one 
in front of the other, came out of a side street; a bent 
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old Madame hobbled past, supported by two canes, and 
disappeared in a dark doorway. 

Each French village however small has its lavoir, 
or community washing-place, often an elaborately laid- 
out institution. The one at Sommerécourt, as usual, 
was in the centre of the town, and women were toiling 
there. The women of France always seemed to be 
washing. One could not pass a brook or a pond or a 
lavoir without seeing washwomen scrubbing and wring- 
ing. The women stopped to smile and wave at us as we 
passed. There they were, a dozen women and girls, on 
their-knees, scrubbing the clothes with a coarse brush,— 
soap could not be had,—beating them with flat sticks, 
and finally wringing them by hand. Ice-cakes were 
floating about in the pond, but the hardy peasants did 
not seem to mind. No people have more impelling social 
instincts, hence the community washing-place, where 
the women of the village may gather, exchange gossip, 
and laugh in their impulsive way over trivialities. 
The women were forever laughing. Every young man 
from the village had been killed, but those marvellous 
mothers, wives, and sisters, after that French philoso- 
phy of accepting the inevitable with cheerful resigna- 
tion, still smile at their work. 

These public washing-places are not confined to the 
villages. In the city of Tours, for instance, the women 
do their washing on huge scows anchored in the Loire 
River. These scows are provided with the necessary 
pails, tubs, scrub-boards, and lines; and on wash-day, . 
which seemed to be every day of the week but Sunday, 
the women go thither, burdened with huge baskets of 
clothes. In Brest, one afternoon, I saw a meadow five 
acres square covered with snow-white washings. The 
scene resembled a recent snowfall. 

Sommerécourt, as all French towns large and small, 
had its marie (town hall), its école, its chateau, and its 
church. Only in such remote villages does a person 
realize what religion meant to the people of the Middle 
Ages, for the peasants retain the reverence and obliga- 
tion to worship of their ancestors. The church is still 
the most pretentious building, and the one in which the 


WHERE PEACE WAS, WITH WAR NEAR BY 


Looking out over garden walls, apple-orchards, and 
dwellings, away to the wooded hill crowned with 
the buried city of Le Mothe. The slopes are under 
intensive cultivation, but on the hilltop the ruins of 
the heroic town, and the stout old walls, are over- 
grown with moss and brier tangles. 


people take the most pride. Traditional rites are care- 
fully observed. Nowhere is Sunday more sacredly 
kept. 

Presently I reached the house where I was to find my 
billet. Madame, dressed in black, but cheerful-faced, 
welcomed me, led me through a store-room, up a pitch- 
dark stairway, and into the chamber I was to occupy,— 
a four-square gloomy room with one high swinging 
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window. Paper of a pale blue hue covered the walls, 


and a crucifix, the only ornament, hung over the head 


of the bed, placed there by the simple worshipping 
people to protect sleeping guests. The floor was car- 
petless. 

That peasant family could not have been more con- 
cerned for my welfare. They did not have much, but 
all they had they placed at my disposal; and I think 


STREAMS OF PURE WATER, AND WOMAN ON 
HER KNEES 


There are no electric washing-machines in these vil- 

lages. The washings are taken to the community 

lavoir, and there made white by women, without the 

use of wringers, scrub-boards, or soap. This modest 

washerwoman looked the other way while her picture 
was being taken. 


_ this generosity was generally true in homes where 


Americans were billeted, whether luxuriously appointed 
or a humble foyer. The people of Sommerécourt read- 
ily handed over their village and all it contained. It 
was no small matter for those people, of fixed customs 
centuries old, to give up their houses, barns, gardens, 
and fields to strangers. We swarmed in their houses 
so that they could have no private life, we built ugly 
barracks in their vineyards and dug up their fields and 
orchards with practice-trenches and exploding shells, 
but they were patient and uncomplaining. Only when 
some thoughtless soldier committed a flagrant violation 
did the peasant present a claim. : 

The ways of the French householders who were my 
hosts for ten weeks were ways of courtesy and frugal- 
ity. In the first place, it was necessary to imagine 
one’s self back a century or.more, for in that quaint 
country far removed from centres of progress men and 
women had continued to live and work in imitation of 
their ancestors. The farmer still drove to the field in 
a rough-built cart with two huge wheels, still used the 
awkward scythe, flail, plough, and harrow of one hun- 
dred—two hundred years ago. Madame still washed 
clothes by beating them on stones worn by the labor of 
many, many generations, and cooked meals over the hot 
coals in the fireplace. The French children wore clat- 
tering wooden shoes and black pinafores, as French 
children always have. The shepherd appointed by the 
town tended all the sheep and goats, and at night 
brought them home to their respective owners, a custom 
dating back to antiquity. The houses were those of 


hundreds of years ago, and the town government had - 


not changed much since the days of Joan of Arc, whose 
birthplace by the way, Domremy, was a village almost 
the counterpart of Sommerécourt, and only ten miles 
distant. 

Seed was planted and crops harvested, children were 


_ born, youths and maidens married, the old died,—all 
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was done in keeping with ancient custom. Yet with 
this attachment to ancient methods, and slow laborious 
ways of doing things, the French peasantry is the 
most prosperous in Europe. Most of them have prop- 
erty, and a snug sum tucked away in the stocking. 
Madame in particular is industrious and frugal. She 
is the manager. She controls the property, plans sow- 
ing and harvesting, collects the revenue, and handles 
the money. Straitened as the French generally were, 
due to the circumstances of a long, wearing war, the 
people of Sommerécourt appeared to have an excellent 
reserve of provisions. Stored away in cellar and gar- 
ret, safe from the weather, were supplies of wheat, 
potatoes, wine, wood, and wool. Each family had its 
flocks of hens and ducks, its sheep and goats, its pig 
and cow. Living costs little, because Madame had de- 
veloped the art of economy to a high degree. 

She solved the problem of heat, and it was a serious 
problem, by having one fire in the kitchen, where the 
family lived. Over this open fire she did her cooking. 
The use to which Madame put that small fire was mar- 
vellous. First she built it against the wall; there was 
no fireplace,—that would have wasted heat. Then on 
low andirons, six inches above the hearth, she laid 
sticks five feet in length. The fire was kept carefully 
under the ends of the sticks, and as the glowing embers 
burned off, Madame raked them beneath sundry pots 
and kettles wherein the dinner was cooking. I have 
seen four such receptacles on their tripods all stewing 
and bubbling at once. 

Shall I ever forget that unique kitchen, that hive of 
industry? It was painted pink and always kept rigor- 
ously clean, a stupendous task in view of the mud con- 
tinually being brought in by soldiers who visited the 
kitchen for the purpose of buying from Madame’s small 
stock of merchandise, for in addition to her other duties 
she kept one of the village cafés. In one corner of the 
kitchen a huge brass pump-handle projected, a pull on 
which would send a volume of sparkling water down 
into the hollowed-out block of sandstone that served 
as sink. The floor was laid with large square flagstones 
well worn by the feet of several generations. I was 


THREE HORSE- PLUS ONE OX-POWER 


“Souvenir a la France?” The agreeable peasant, when 
requested by the author, held up his long team, and 
‘with a smile put the question. These fields planted 
since the days of Cesar still yield abundant harvests, 
under the thrifty cultivation of the peasantry. 


one day sitting before Madame’s economical fire when 
I heard a groan issue from the blank wall. Looking up, 
I saw that what appeared to be a wall of the room con- 
tained a sleeping-closet, which opened four feet above 
the floor. Monsieur was lying there, sick. Here was 
another method of economizing space and heat. The 
kitchen was relatively small, not above fifteen feet 
square, yet there the family lived, ate, and slept, kept 
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store, and welcomed visitors, nor, so far as I could 
learn, did the members ever get out of sorts with them- 
selves or with their guests. 

I may not see that village, beautiful for situation, 
again, but I shall not forget the lovable traits of those 
villagers, that inimitable greeting, “Bonjour, Mon- 
sieur,’ that “Merci, Monsieur,’ expressed for smallest 
favors. Cherished remembrance will always remain of 
motherly Madame in her black gown of ancient pattern, 
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always anxious for my welfare; of Monsieur with his 
large and lazy white horse that was continually im- 
posing on its master’s good nature; of the petits clat- 
tering along to school in their awkward sabots. 

In the family of‘nations there is no country that has 
the recuperative power of France, proof of which is 
once more being given to the world. This power is 
largely determined by the solid qualities of the peasant 
population. : 


Every One a Beam: Part Two* 
PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, D.D., 


Minister Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 


bids us not love our own country any less, but love and 

honor other countries more than has been our custom in 
the past. And it calls more particularly to us of England 
and America. And in calling, it reminds us not alone that 
we are members of one race and share the same traditions; 
it reminds us of the larger, and deeper, and more spiritual 
ties that are formed by kindred hopes, desires, and ideals. 

Where we lead, others must inevitably follow; but if we 
should fail, the hope of the world would suffer an eclipse. 
It is for us, therefore, highly to resolve and fervently to pray 
that those whom God hath joined together neither German 
propaganda nor Irish rebellion shall suffice to put asunder ! 
If ever the larger house of world comity and friendly effort 
and co-operation is to be made both ample and secure, (reat 
Britain and America must head the march across the desert, 
and both assume a portion of the burden. 

And yet, my friends, when we close our eyes to visions, and 
look facts in the face, the present prospect is not one that 
pleases. We may as well confess with humiliation and a 
certain sense of shame that the better world we looked for is 
apparently as far away as ever. When one thinks of con- 
fusion, the rivalries, the disorders, the seething jealousies of 
these present times, when we remember how high our dreams 
were when the war was ended, and then look upon the disap- 
pointments of the peace,—when one thinks of these things, 
he begins to wonder what has happened, and whether human- 
ity, having broken down so sadly, can regain its confidence, j 

We lay the blame, of course, on inevitable forces of ‘‘re- 
action.” We claim, with an effort at philosophy, that what 
has happened should have been foreseen. As the flood-tide 
of heroism was so high, reaching in war an unprecedented 
fulness, so now the silent moon of peace looks down upon thea 
noisome shallows and unwholesome reaches of subsiding en- 

rgy and purpose. ; 
F Aga Hee os doubt, is true—and yet there is something 
else that is likewise true. When we turn back to the picture 


To NEW PATRIOTISM therefore calls to all of us. It 


of our text we suddenly are conscious of a feature that we 


passed unnoticed. ‘ Fine 

Those sturdy men of old, who bravely realized their ideals, 
who built for themselves a better and more ample house, 
were not ordinary, worldly-minded, nor self-seeking men. 
they were men of religion: they were prophets: they were 
individuals wlfo sought to know a Higher Will, and then to do 
it. And that was why they were successful. 

And one wonders whether that is not the case to-day. 
Other foundation can no man lay than that which is Jaid. 
By no contractor’s skill nor designer’s art can you build a 
moral and spiritual order of society in which justice rules 
and good-will prevails on a basis which is purely national and 
selfish. Religion alone may not be sufficient to enable us to 
accomplish what we aim at, but at least without religion the 
thing cannot be done. What we greatly need at the present 
time are not new processes of mechanical invention, but new 
avenues of moral inspiration. We want no new “gases” to 
destroy life, but a new and purer atmosphere in which man’s 
higher nature can secure the breath of life. An increase of 
commerce is not enough: it is-an increase of conscience that 
we need. Neither “the new freedom” nor an old display of 
force can secure that kingdom of heaven upon earth the first 
necessity of which is righteousness. It is time that we 
once for all reverse the motto of Bismarck and make it 
read, “Not by blood and not by iron, but by expressions of 
good-will and resolutions of co-operative effort, are the great 
questions of the time decided.” Rl 

One of the many authors who was inspired to take the pen 


* ti tion from last week’s CurisTiAN Recistpr, of sermon 
JellparcassntLendos before the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


when the sword was put aside described his little book as an 
effort to reveal “the remaking of a mind during the remaking 
of the world.” But the more important fact, I should rather 
say, is this, that the world can only be remade as men’s 
minds are first “remade” along higher, spiritual lines. 

League of Nations or no League of Nations, with Democ- 
racy in the saddle or Aristocracy holding still the reins, 
with liberty extolled or labor taking firm control, there is 
no hope for the human race except as moral forces rule and 
the law of right is absolute. And the law is no law, right 
has no control, except as it rests upon some higher sanction, 
and comes to have religious meaning. We must learn to 
serve, because service is the law of God. We must build on 
justice, for “except the Lord build the house they labor in vain 
that build it.” 

Here is what a hard-headed business expert said to our 
Government in Washington not long ago. Some labor diffi- 


. culty was under discussion, expert testimony was being taken, 


and this man, who is an authority on economic laws and 
forces, a radical thinker along social lines, was frank to 
declare: “Whether for individuals, or companies, or cor- 
porations, the word of the hour is ‘service.’ What the people 
want from railways, street railways, and other public util- 
ities—and from capital as well as labor—is good service. The 
need of the hour is a new point of view upon the part of every 
one—investors, managers, patrons, and public officials. The 
present bad condition is due to the fact that every one is 
bent on getting something without paying for it. Every one 
is thinking only of himself. Too few are trying to render 
real service. We have reached the end of the rope. The un- 
derlying cause of our troubles to-day is not financial, but 
rather moral. Only a religious revival will solve either our 
transportation or our high cost of living problem’—and he 
might have added, either our labor problem or the whole 
great problem of a better social order. 

Only think of it—such words as those from the mouth of 
business,—“a new, point of view’; the word of the hour, 
“service”; ‘the revival needed moral and religious.” 

What are we, therefore, ministers of religion, to confess 
ourselves discouraged, when men of business preach such 
doctrines? What are we, the representatives of Christian 
churches, to let it be suggested that we represent a cause 
that is out of date, when a bureau of financial statistics pro- 
mulgates such a gospel? 

The word of Roger Babson to the selfish age we live in is 
the familiar word of the Son of man to his superstitious gen- 
eration, that you cannot get the kingdom of heaven upon 
earth by means of violence: you must have character, and ser- 
vice, and unselfishness and co-operation. It will not come, it 
cannot come—the larger house cannot be built—by labor 
looking after itself, and capital looking after itself, and 
America looking after herself. We can get the kingdom in 
no other way than by group development through service—each 
one with its beam! 

It was an inspired churchman who exclaimed that only “a 
second redemption” can save the -world. But neither states- 
man nor churchman has been able to perceive how such a 
redemption can be reached. No new savior seems at hand, 
or even vaguely within sight. And when such is our dilemma, 
the best thing we can do is to take the material at our dis- 


. posal and see to it that perhaps after nineteen hundred years 


it may be well to give Christianity a genuine trial, 

Three things stand before us as possible, and only three, 
so far as I am able to perceive. Wither the churches must 
regain the influence they have lost, and direct that influence 
into new and more constructive lines, or else some other or- 
ganization will arise to take the place of the church, and 


improve upon its work. You cannot leave society without . 


spiritual guidance, or if you do, the third possibility will 


_ 
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certainly develop, and the social order will disintegrate; and 
because not many of us look on this calamity as likely to 
overtake us, we need have no serious fear for the future of 
religion, nor for the nature of the influence it is called on to 
exert. 

Religion is one of those things which you can reason about, 
| - but cannot reason away. Spiritual religion is eternal! 
§ In the deepest sense, it is the same yesterday, to-day, and 


. forever. Human customs change, but there are human convic- 
4 tions which never can be done away. Certain new needs un- 
Pr doubtedly arise, but many old needs still remain unshaken. 

Human nature is hardly likely to outgrow the church, for 
2 the church has grown out of human nature. Worship is not 
@ going to cease, for the reason that people cannot conceivably 
Fd cease from some form of vague or deeply conscious worship. 


Human beings are not likely to forget how to pray, for the 

/ moment they forget themselves, prayer springs up in their 

? hearts if not upon their lips. And all this means the deep, 

° undying character of faith. The tears of grief are in it, 

, and the sighs of hope, and the laughter of love, and the mem- 

ij ory of heroism, and the craving to do right, and the longing 
1 to find peace. 

hk 


In the mystical old book of Daniel there is a story of 

; three men who were cast into a glowing pit of leaping flame. 
It was assumed that the fire would destroy them. But in the 
morning, when their oppressors looked into the furnace, they 

, were amazed to see the three men walking calmly round amid 
the flames; while appearing with them was a fourth and un- 
expected figure, whose form was like the Son of God. 

That ancient picture has very recently been put into a 
modern frame and hung upon the walls of our experience. 
For in our own day we have seen three familiar and very 
precious human forms subjected to the fiery pit of war. We 
feared for their survival. The three things put severely to 
the test were the sense of moral right, the instinct of human 
fellowship, and the sentiment of mercy. They survived the 
great ordeal. They came forth glorified and purified. And 
with them, if we look, we may see a fourth and higher Presence, 
which accounts for their endurance, and whose form is like 
the Son of God. We believe with new intensity in a Power 
higher than ourselves, that upholds and sustains the right, 
for we have seen it triumph in the world. 

We speak freely, and it may be lightly, about the times that 
try men’s faith,—meaning times of trouble and disaster. But 
these, when all is said and done, are the very times that make 
men’s faith. Great souls are born of the great things that 

. they fight against. And the same is true of nations, and 
the world itself. Religion does not rest securely on the sense 
of ease, but rather on the consciousness of pain and sorrow. 
Christianity is a religion of sacrifice, and Christ led the 
‘world by being lifted into glory on the Cross! 

It is not for religious people, therefore, to be speculating 
niowadays as to what will become of the church; if we really 
are in earnest, we will seriously set ourselves to consider 
what will become of the world without the church. Whether 
or not the world wants the church, there can be no question 
that it needs it. ‘There hardly ever was a time when the 
world was so manifestly suffering as now from the lack of 
the very things that the Christian religion has to offer. We 
may all be very sure of this, that a Christian civilization can 
be built securely only upon Christian principles, and by Chris- 
tian people. The virtues that everywhere are needed are the 
very ones that form the essence and the substance of a re- 
ligion whose crowning grace is service and whose deepest law 
is love. An accurate measurement of civilization is the ca- 
pacity of people to co-operate. The greatest good in the 
world is good-will, and the greatest need of the world “just 
now is to make good-will prevail. It is not too much to say 
that the whole future of civilization depends upon the ful- 
filment of the age-long vision of world brotherhood and unity. 

Science, and now war with science to assist, have drawn 
the countries of the world together into close and constant 
contact; and it is the task of religion to see that henceforth 
the contact is one of co-operation, not of conflict. The dif- 
ficulties are serious, but the possibilities are sublime. An age 
of mechanical invention and discovery is waiting with im- 
patience for an age of deepened moral and religious purpose 
to succeed it; but if the heir turn out a spendthrift, with no 
saner purpose than his parent, the larger house he has in- 

, herited will prove his ruin. What mind has created and 
developed, conscience must become equipped to use. It is to 
little purpose that man has heaped up wealth and developed 
power, if he cannot learn the wise use of the one nor the 
just distribution of the other. Cleverness has been able to 
create a tremendous social problem, but it will take con- 
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secration to solve it. ‘There is nothing so much the trouble 
with the world as its vastness,’ and this is a trouble that 
man himself has added to. Some one has said that “the task 
of the twentieth century must be to discipline the chaotic 
activity of the nineteenth century.” And a kindred soul has 
suggested that the ‘Great Powers,” as they are called, ought 
te cease to think of themselves as “powers,” and come to un- 
derstand that they are really “responsibilities.” Then from 
all sides comes the call for religion and the moral law. 

You can find no substitute for righteousness, no labor-saving 
machinery that can take the place of human hands and hearts 
in the manufacture of the kingdom. It is futile for us to 
wait hoping that the world will be improved for us; it can 
only be improved by us. Moreover, schemes and dreams, the 
finding of fault and the losing of heart, will not of themselves 
accomplish much. Only service and sacrifice and co-operative 
action can build successfully the larger house. They and they 
alone are prophetic forces, and have the secret of secure con- 
struction. Socially, industrially, politically, the problem is 
the same, and the method of solution is the same. It is not 
“me” and “mine,” but “us” and “ours.” It is not labor and 
capital, but labor with capital. It is not England versus 
America, but England with America, and with all the other 
forward-looking, peace-purposing people also. 

There is extremely little hope for any of us, of the kind 
that maketh the heart glad, so long as the nations live by 
the law of the hunting-pack, and industries by the law of the 
jungle, and individuals by the lust of the flesh, 

For our peace of mind and encouragement, however, when 
we tend to become discouraged, and wonder whether a family 
of nations, dwelling in some larger form of house, is not 
an idle dream, let it be remembered that God and Nature both 
are on our side. As a matter of simple fact, you cannot 
conquer, you cannot permanently do away with the sense of 
world-wide kinship. The consciousness of a community of 
hopes and fears, of longings and endeavors, of faiths and 
aspirations, in which all peoples are as one, is both fundamen- 
tal and enduring. 

Human beings, when the worst and saddest has been said 
about them, when their sins have all been recognized and their 
multiform shortcomings have been seen,—human beings are in- 
tensely human. They are one at heart, even when hand has 
been lifted against hand. They are one in destiny, however 
much destructive forces may apparently divide them. 

And so, dear friends, let us take fresh hope, and pledge 
ourselves anew to the cause we have at heart. There never 
was a time like this to work in, if our ears have heard the 
challenge, and if we believe in Sir Philip Sidney’s motto 
in regard to every battle that is good. 

The war resulted in no revival of religion, as many people 
trusted and believed it would. That is to say, it has led 
to no increase of religious conviction. What it has developed 
and led up to is a great and renewed desire for conviction. 
It stimulated spiritual hunger. It developed a deep conscious- 
ness of wanting certain things which many people had not 
seemed to need before. And now it is for us, and for others 
like us, if we can, to feed that Spiritual hunger and to fill 
that human need. Let our churches be what all Christian 
churches ought to be, centres of spiritual influence, not lec- 
ture platforms, but proclaimers of the higher life and light, 
and it will be better for themselves and for the world. 


i 


Before our very eyes, therefore, as it seems to me, there 
is being slowly built the larger and the better house of which 
the generations long have dreamed. Out of chaos, order 
slowly comes; out of suffering, service; out of untold losses, 
untold gain. The laws of death and life have been working 
out the higher destinies of men and nations, but the process 
marches on. 

As we look, therefore, we can see the nations like the sons 
of the prophets, going down to the riverside to build for them- 
selves a larger place in which to dwell. It is a sacred river 
—the Jordan of a higher dispensation—which they seek. 
On either side of it is the tree of life, whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. 

In that prophetic march, I like to feel, as most devoutly I 
believe, that we of the liberal movement in religion have a 


part. We surely bear a beam that is needed in that larger 
house. Without an emphasis upon the spirit rather than 


the letter, without our insistence on the life as more important 
than the doctrine, without persistent and courageous adherence 
to the great commandments of the Master, the way may again 
be lost, and the march be interrupted. 

We may rest assured, therefore, that the fathers still are 
with the children, and that the faith we have inherited will 
be a fit bequest to the future of mankind. 
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THE HOME | 


In the Garden 


E, N. HATHEWAY 


M. 
When Grandma to the garden goes 
To get some things to cook 
I very often go with her 
And stand about and look. 


And when I look at things around 
It makes me wonder so 

That they should have such different ways 
And know just how to grow. 


Turnips and beets are satisfied 
To live down in deep holes, 

While beans appear the happiest 
When climbing up high poles. 


The corn puts on a coat of husks 
To guard against the storm, 
And peas will huddle in their pods 

To keep each other warm, 


And as I see how all these things 
Know their own way so true, 

I guess they have a little mind 
That tells them what to do. 


Theodore and the Green Goggles 
MINNIB LEONA UPTON 


“Going for the mail pretty soon, 
Thody?” asked Grandfather Brent, com- 
ing in from the orchard with a hatful of 
big yellow French Sweets. 

“Yes, grandfather—right away,” an- 
swered Theodore, laying down the ar- 
row he was shaping. “There, that’s a 
pretty good arrow, isn’t it? Though this 
old knife can’t be made very sharp.” 

There was to be an archery contest at 
the Sunday-school picnic, which was to 
come the next Wednesday. .This was Sat- 
urday. Theodore was sure he could shoot 
well enough so his family would be proud 
of him, even though he didn’t expect to 
win first prize. Of course none of the boys 
would shoot harmless little animals and 
birds, but their parents think archery is 
fine practice to make their eyes keen and 
their hands steady. 

“Yes, that’s a good arrow,” said grand- 
father. “Now, Thody, I’m expecting my 
green goggles to come by mail most any 
day. I need them these bright, windy, 
cool days. My eyes are watering now, 
just from walking about in the orchard 
a little while.” 

“That’s a shame, grandfather!” said 
Theodore. “I do hope they’ll come to-day! 
Now I’m off!’ 

When Theodore unlocked the Brents’ 
Rural Free Delivery mail-box at the 
Crossroads, half a mile from the house, 
there was a narrow, thin parcel, about 
six inches long. “Hooray!” he cried. 
“Grandfather’ll be glad enough!’ He 
tucked the box into his blouse front, and 
started briskly for home, eager for 
Grandfather Brent to have his green gog- 
gles. But at the foot of the old orchard, 
now a chicken-yard, he caught sight of 
old Speckle stealing along, beyond the 
chicken-wire fence, toward the raspberry 
thicket. 

“Oho, old lady!” he said. ‘“You’re steal- 
ing your nest, just as mother was afraid 
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you’d do! Now’s the time to catch you!” 
He hurried to one of the gates, went in 
softly, and followed the sly old hen. And 
before long he had traced her to her nest, 
where she already had five eggs. He took 
them in his cap, much to old Speckle’s 
disgust, and hurried up to the house. 


“T’ve found Speckle’s nest, grand- 
father!” he called. 

“Good!” said grandfather, heartily. 
“Did my goggles come, Thody?” 

“Yes, grandfather, here—why’— The 


box was not-in Theodore’s blouse! “I 
must have lost it in those thick rasp- 
berry bushes!” said Theodore. “I'll go 
right down and find it!” 

“Have your dinner first, Thody,” said 
grandfather. “It’s good that you found 
old Speckle’s nest, anyway!” 

After dinner Theodore searched till 
dark. But there was a thick underbrush 
of last year’s raspberry canes among the 
new growth, and it was hard to find any- 
thing in such a tangle. Sunday, grand- 
father said he did not wish Theodore to 
hunt for the goggles, but he was up 
bright and early Monday morning, and 
hurried through his chores, and hunted 
till it was time to start for school. And 
he did the same on Tuesday. But he had 
no time to practise with his new arrows, 
and felt sure he would fail at the con- 
test. 

Next morning was picnic day. Theo- 
dore was out early, 
searching through and through the rasp- 
berry patch. And suddenly, just as he 
was wondering if he’d ever find that box, 
he found it! Just stubbed his toe against 
it, under some dead canes! 

He rushed up to the house. As he 
crossed the road, he saw Mr. Ferner, the 
Brents’ nearest neighbor, drive up into 
the yard. Mr. Ferner had been to the 
village, to the post-office, and as he knew 
there would be no mail delivered on the 
R.F.D. routes that day, he had asked 
for the Brents’ mail, and brought it 
along. He handed a narrow, thin pack- 
age, about six inches long, to Grand- 
father Brent. Grandfather opened it, a 
funny little smile in his eyes. 

And just then Theodore came into the 
yard. “I’ve found the green goggles, 
grandfather!” he said breathlessly, hold- 
ing out the box. But grandfather, still 
smiling, put this thumb and finger in the 
new box, and took out—the green gog- 
gles. 

“Why—what’— stammered Theodore. 

Then grandfather took the box that 
Theodore had found, opened it, and took 
out—a beautiful four-bladed ivory-han- 
dled penknife! A fine large one! What 
a knife‘for whittling arrows! “It’s yours, 
Thody,” he said, putting it into Theo- 
dore’s hand. “I saw it advertised a week 
or more ago, and I thought it would be 
just the thing for you!” 

Mr. Ferner had heard of Theodore’s de- 
termined hunt for the green’ goggles. 
“Now aren’t you glad you persevered 
finding your grandfather’s specs?” he 
said. 

“T’d be glad anyway!” said Theodore. 
“Of course I was bound to find them!” 

Then it was time to start for the pic- 
nic. And you will be glad to know that 
Theodore won the first prize, after all. 


after breakfast, |” 
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Kerchunk—Good Enough! 


LILLIAN LORING TROTT 


Waldo was all dressed up in his white 
duck suit, with its middy blouse and 
middy hat of white, and his white san- 
dals. He stood on the doorstep, waiting 
for the coming of the big auto truck to 
call for the  picnickers bound for 
the barrens and Meddybemps blueberry 
heath. In his hand he held his combina- 
tion dinner-pail, with lemonade under- 
neath, and sandwiches and fruit in the 
upper compartment. 

“There they chug!” called his big 
brother Hugh. “All aboard for Meddy- 
bemps!” and he grasped Waldo’s hand, 
with a rush for the car. Hugh, like all 
the older picnickers, had a waterpail, 
but it was agreed that if Waldo filled 
his lunch-kettle that broiling September 
day he would be doing his share. 

It was dinner-time when the barrens 
were reached. Hugh and the driver built 
a fire among the rocks and.made a fish 
chowder, and everybody had a good time. 
After luncheon they scattered over the 
heaths to gather blueberries. 

“Where do they. find water, up here?’ 
was the question asked by more than one 
berry-picker before the first hour was 
over. The day was parching, the sun was 
never brighter, and the supply of liquid 
brought in the car had failed long ago. 
Waldo drank his lemonade and went on 


picking, but by the time his kettle was 


half-filled he thirsted for another cool 
drink, and joined in the demand for 
water. 

“There’s a gully over by those bushes,” 
some one said. “It must lead to water, 
if we follow it far enough.” But, though 
they followed far and long, they found 
only a dry bed, for the drought that had 
scorched the grain-fields had fallen upon 
this region also. 

“There used to be a swamp on this 
other side, years ago, when I used to 
come here blueberrying,” said the chauf- 
feur. “See, it’s mucky there now. If we 
hunt hard enough we’ll find water.” 

“Leave your berries here by the camp- 
fire,’ Hugh advised Waldo. “We won’t 
tug our loads around with us, as we 
search.” 

But Waldo put the cover on his dinner- 
pail and carried it along. He resolved 
to strike out in a direction different from 
the rest, and if he found water he would 
need more than a paper cup in which to 
bring some to the others. 

He walked in a circle for awhile, but 
finally came to a cow-track and followed 
that to a bog, a dry, clayey watering- 
place for cattle, but with only about a 
quart of muddy water left in the slough. 
“Oh, I can’t drink that,’ declared Waldo, 
and went farther into the bog. 

“Oh, dear me, see here!” aloud he 
cried, when in the shade of a great alder 
thicket he came upon a frog-pond, dry 
to its bed, with dead frogs lying in it, 
choked for lack of rain. “Oh, the poor 


things,” he gasped. Then deep in a moist © 


cow-track, crouching for fear of the spy- 
ing sun, he detected a living frog, warm. 
and thirsty and suffering from drought 
but still breathing. 


“You poor thing!” 


—<_— a 


My Task 


I am glad a task to me is given, 
To labor at, day by day; 
For it brings me health, and strength, 
and hope, ; 
And I cheerfully learn to say— 
“Wead, you may think: Heart. you 
may feel: 
But Hand, you should work alway.” 
—Louisa May Alcott. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every effort made 


! into 
: strength. Lucy Smith. 
a 


turns 


cried Waldo. “You'll die before to-mor- 
row morning if you don’t get water. But 
I know,” he brightened at memory of the 
muddy water just passed, “I know where 
. there is some. I can take you to it.” 

He grasped the frog, which, though 
frightened, was too weak to hop away. 
“Now, my hot hand will make you more 
uncomfy,” said Waldo, and in a flash 
he pulled off his white middy hat to 
earry it in. 

Once in the mudhole, the frog revived, 
even though the moisture there was pretty 
warm. “Dear me,” said Waldo, “this 
watery mud will dry all up by to-morrow, 
—then where’ll you be?” 

For a long minute the weary, perspir- 
ing, thirsty boy sat beside the refreshed 
frog and tried to think a way out, for 
the frog. When he reached his decision 
he emptied his half-pail of blueberries 
in the dry clay and scooped up nearly 
all the muddy water, big frog and all. 
Then he put the cover on, half tilted, to 
allow air, and wearily found his way back 
to the automobile, where he found that 
the picnickers had voted to go home for 
a drink, and come another day for berries. 

“Be careful—put your cover on even,” 
warned Hugh, when Waldo climbed into 
the truck. ‘“You’ll spill your berries.” 
Then, when the mud slopped: “Look out, 
Waldo, your kettle cover isn’t on. What’s 
in your pail? Didn’t you pick any 
berries?” 

This led to general curiosity, and every- 
body had to take a peep at the contents 
of the pail, and hear Waldo’s story. 
Hugh was inclined to scold, but the others 
cheered, and the frog said something that 
sounded like ‘“Kerchunk—good enough !” 
and made everybody laugh. 

When he got home, before entering the 
house, Waldo carried the frog to the cool 
stream below the farm ‘spring, and when 
the frog splashed into its refreshing depths 
he called back to his deliverer, “Kerchunk 
—good enough !” 

“Did you ever see anything like that?’ 
In exasperation, Hugh marched Waldo, 
all berry-stains and mud, into the heart 
¥ of his family. 

“Never mind, if he is pleased,’ mother 
‘said, looking into his shining eyes. 

" That night, after Waldo had tumbled 
vi into bed, he laughed and laughed, as if 
he could never stop. 

“Tell me, so I can laugh too,” called 
Hugh, from the adjoining room. 

“T was thinking,” laughed Waldo, from 
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‘his pillow, “about what the frog said, 


‘Kerchunk—good enough!’ And _ please, 
mother, may I. have another drink?” 


Boy Citizens’ Commonwealth 


On Thompson’s Island, Boston Har- 
bor, is a commonwealth in miniature, in 
which the boys at the Farm and Trades 
School govern themselves. They own 
‘heir own property, on which they pay 
their own taxes, and they make their 
own laws and see to it that they are 
carried out. The little city on the north 
end of the Island is made up of twelve 
cottages. The young householders have 
a bank of their own and know how every 
part of the business of a bank is carried 
on; they transact their own real estate 
business; 
and they maintain a 
police court and an efficient police force 
to keep the community in order! 

Dana Charles Smith, sixteen, is mayor, 
duly elected. Johnny Goodhue, also six- 
teen, presides over the court. The chief 
of police is Daniel Emery Smith, eigh- 
teen, with a force of ardent young “cops” 
under him. Of the four members of the 
Board of Aldermen, one is thirteen, one 
fifteen, and two fourteen. A boy has the 
right to vote after he has acquired real 
estate or after he has been a school mem- 
ber for six months. The boy govern- 
ment licenses boy carpenters, glaziers, 
painters, and other craftsmen to do work 
on the premises for pay. 

Superintendent Charles H. Bradley 
keeps an eye on the boy community 
which he is guiding. His methods of 
making good and self-reliant citizens out 
of bright boys has given him a national 
reputation, and many schools have urged 
him to undertake their management, but 
he is content with the work he is doing 
at Thompson’s Island. 

Half of each day the boys go to school, 
the other half they spend at trades and 
at their share of housework. Boys learn 
mechanical drawing, cabinet work, wood- 
turning, carpentry, blacksmithing, ma- 
chine work in metal, printing, painting, 
and cobbling, to say nothing of agricul- 
ture and orchard inspection. Cottage 
Row teems with small and intelligent in- 
spectors: bird inspectors, tree inspec- 
tors, fly inspectors, mosquito inspectors, 
rat inspectors, and inspectors of build- 
ings and grounds. An up-to-date observ- 
atory stands at the south end of the 
Island, where twice a day the boys make, 
report, and record weather observations. 

The Thompson's Island Beacon is the 
name of the monthly paper published by 
the boys. From editorials down to the 
final taking off the press the boys do all 
the work themselves. Once a boy was 
sent to take some printing to a Boston 
customer. The man who had ordered the 
work was impressed with the business- 
like and gentlemanly ways of the boy 
and asked him if all the boys at the 
school possessed the same traits. The 
boy said they did, and the man investi- 
gated, with the result that when he died 
he bequeathed $150,000 to the school. The 
Farm and Trades School is not a cor- 
rectional institution for boys, as many 


they conduct their own band | 
of thirty pieces; 
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persons think, but a private school, sup- 
ported chiefly by endowments, with the 
purpose of giving a practical education 
to boys of limited means. 


Out at Grandpa’s 
MARJORIE DILLON 


I’m at grandpa’s farm, and oh! 
It’s the finest place to go! 

Things to do and see and eat 
Tell you what, it’s hard to beat! 


Grandpa loves to have me come ; 
Says he likes to see things hum ; 
Says the very cows get gay, 

When they hear I’m on the way! 


Rover barks, “Why, how-de-do !” 
Nearly wags himself in two. 
Old gray pussy mews that she 
Iiad new kittens just for me. 


Fishing’s fun,—I use a pin. 
Yesterday I tumbled in; 
Grandma didn’t scold a bit, 
Says she soon gets used to it. 


When grandma bakes, she’s such a brick! 
Keeps the pan for me to lick; 

And some sticky choc’late goo— 
Laughs, ‘‘Your daddy liked it, too.” 


Oh, I wish that Time would stop, 
’Stead of going hippy-hop! 

Cause when school begins, dear me! 
Think how lonesome grandma’ll be! 


World’s Largest Radio Plant 


France is building the largest radio 
plant in the world, at Sainte-Assise, near 
Melun. Almost seven hundred acres is 
needed to give sufficient space for the 
seventeen great towers, each about three 
hundred and twenty feet high, necessary 
to support the one hundred and thirty 
miles of wire used for the enormous aéri- 
als and for grounding connections. Out of 
the seventeen, one tower will be used ex- 
clusively for European messages. The 
other sixteen will be pressed into service 
for signalling North and South America, 
India, Africa, China, and Japan. 


A Desert Monument 


The Department of the Interior has set 
aside a stretch of desert on the Apache 
Trail just east of Phoenix, Ariz., as one of 
America’s national monuments. This 
tract will be untouched by land reclama- 
tion projects and will furnish a setting 
for the many types of desert animal and 
plant life which are fast disappearing 
under the encroachments of irrigation. 


VACATION WORKERS WANTED. — Profitable 
and constructive employment for brain work- 
ers in a movement for the general diffusion of 
prosperity. For particulars address Room 406, 
Kennedy Bldg., Brockton, Mass. 


FOR SALE.—-Summer residences: one situated 
in Plainfield, Vt., the other in Newbury, Vt. 
For information and particulars write WNocu 
SmirnH, P.O. Box 66, Plainfield, Vt. Also an- 
tique furniture, clocks, etc., for sale. 


ATTENTION, CLUBS, LODGES, SOCIETIES, 
ETC. Plan to take an outing to the Lexington 
Park picnic grounds. Fine ballfield for games 


and sports. Refreshments—ice-cream, etc., may 
be obtained. Phone Lexington, 86-M for ap- 
pointments. 
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Two Years With The Book 


An article which answers the questions of 
many readers—A word for Calvinism 
HILARY G. RICHARDSON 

While at the May Meetings in Boston, I 
had numerous inquiries -concerning our 
Sunday afternoon exercises in Yonkers 
upon The Book. Most of those to whom 
I explained the situation seemed to he 
impressed. Also, since I wrote of the 
matter in a former article, I have had 
letters asking for, more detail. I am 
hoping that I have started something of 
a movement for The Book within the 
denomination. I am not able to think of 
another work so great that I could do. I 
now write for the purpose of answering 
all questioners, and in the hope that I 
may be able to say something which will 
inspire others to better endeavor with 
The Book than I have succeeded in 
making and to fruits richer than I have 
been able to reap. One gentleman, who 
hailed from a New England village, 
expressed amazement that The Book flour- 
ished, as I reported it to have done, 
right in the heavy shadows of New York 
City. ‘The lesson to be drawn from this 
comment is obvious: If so much was 
accomplished so close to New York, a 
hundredfold more should be accomplished 
in places where there is no New York. 


After due advertising and urging I 
started this work with The Book on a 


Sunday afternoon about the middle of 
October, 1919. I confess that I was 
dubious, at a time and in a cause that 
demanded perfect faith in the Father, 
in my congregation, and in myself. If so 
much came out of much doubt, how great 
things might have come out of much faith. 
However, I learned the lesson, and I think 
it has stood me in good stead since. I 
had worked the whole of the preceding 
summer on a course of procedure. All 
the methods of study that I looked into 
were unsatisfactory from my standpoint. 
I had to formulate a scheme of my own. 

In doing so I took into consideration 
several conditions. First, I must have 
something different from the traditional 
Bible class,in which members are enrolled, 
and are asked questions on a lesson. I 
reasoned that there were already plenty 
of such organizations, and that there 
would be nothing about any that I might 
start to attract the outsider or the visitor, 
and if such did drop in there would be 
nothing to interest him or to cause him 
to come back. And my chief aim was to 
attract non-Unitarians rather than mem- 
bers of my congregation. Second, ‘the 
meetings should be held not in the church 
auditorium, nor in the  church-school 
room, but in a large, bright, well-fur- 
nished parlor which we are fortunate 
enough to have. It is a room to stim- 
ulate freedom and sociability. Third, we 
would use no course of study or book 
about the Bible, but the Bible itself and 
nothing else. Persons were encouraged 
to bring their own Bibles, but we had a 
supply of copies of the American Revised 
Version for those who did not. Fourth, 
the greater part of the work of the hour 
would have to be done by myself, in the 
form of a lecture. I resolved that this 
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should be thoroughly worked up, but 
should be as simple and informal as 
possible. I tried to get the range of the 
person who had an interest but who 
knew little or nothing, not the range of 
the person who I supposed knew a good 
deal. As for persons who had no interest, 
I did not bother myself about them. I 
would not put questions to any one. But 
I would do my best to encourage those 
present to ask questions and to bring up 
points pertaining to the subject. My 
chief object should be to persuade and 
convince one and all that the Bible is the 
greatest book in the world, and to spur 
them to the reading and appreciation of 
it. Fifth, there should be nothing of that 
cheap, Bob Ingersoll, destructive nature, 
so common these days, in which any 
creature, however weak in mentality and 
soul, may indulge. But I would aim to 
make The Book what it has been to me 
for so many years, man’s greatest expres- 
sion of the spirit, and hence everlastingly 
true. Probably there were other points in 
my mind in that period of formulation 
that I do not now recall. 
wo 

I resolved to spend the whole time, in 
case the undertaking did not blow up, 
from October to the end of May, upon the 
Old Testament. I planned to begin with 
the earliest documents of the Hexateuch 
and cover the field chronologically, taking 
up the several prophets, the other docu- 
ments of the Hexateuch, and the other 
writings where they made their appear- 
ance in the history. For instance, when 
we came to the place in the Book of 
Kings where Amos and Hosea made their 
appearance, we turned to these books, 
having got their historical setting and 
environment before us, and gave an after- 
noon to each of them. Thus we intro- 
duced ourselves to the great spirits of 
Israelitish culture, the literary prophets. 
Of course we used to the full the light 
that has come from Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and other old civilizations. I 
remember that we got off one afternoon 
on the Semitic languages, and they con- 
sumed the whole hour. I wound up by 
calling for volunteers to study Hebrew. 
But none responded. 

I felt that it would be more difficult to 
keep the thing going upon the Old Testa- 
ment than upon the New, and that it 
would be harder to hold interest in that 
field. But I perceived that if people—of 
course I-am not speaking here of the 
regular members of my congregation, who 
are unusually well informed—were igno- 
rant of the events and spirit of the New 
Testament, their ignorance of the Old is 
simply magnificent and much closer to 
perfection than things generally get to be 
in this world. Also I was aware that no 
one is in a position to understand the 
New Testament until he grasps the spirit 
of the Old. I felt that it would take me 
at least a year to bring out anything like 
clearly that great and wonderful genius 
of the Old Testament. Moreover, the Old 
Testament had been my special field of 
study for twenty years. It had dominated 
my life and shaped my career. It had 
enabled me to see Jesus, and to catch 
something of the spirit of Paul. 


I had a orthodox folds, and those from no folds 
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prophetic impulse to make the Old Testa- 
ment to others what it was to me. I had 
deliberately chosen to use the little I had 
with a congregation and a community 
rather than with university students, for 
the reason that I had perceived myself 
going stale as a scholastic recluse. My 
life demanded a change. I felt that this 
new class was my chance to redeem my 
choice. 
wm 

Many years ago I became convinced 
that to try to interest every one or even 
the majority in The Book is a waste of 
energy. Of course some sons on in the 
future, When evolution has done a fuller 
work, the masses will be interested in it 
and will live by it. But none of us will 
live to behold that time, and it becomes us 
to accept the slow processes of evolution 
with all the patience that we can summon 
to our aid. You may succeed in interest- 
ing the majority in a way if you descend 
from the high levels of The Book to the 
vulgarity and viciousness of Bob Ingersoll 
and Billy Sunday. But this I never have 
and never will consent to do. The Book 
has given me whatever I have that is true 
and noble. God forbid that I should use 
it except to inspire others. Having 
received a genuine Presbyterian minis- 
terial training by the Scotch tradition, 
and having long served that church as a 
minister,—of which I am as proud as Paul 
was of his Phariseeism and Roman 
citizenship,—I have absorbed Paul’s doc- 
trine of election. 

The longer I live, the more confirmed 
do I become in that dogma. One of the 
chief reasons for the failure in results of 
all our gifts and efforts is our ignoring of 
the fact that some are elect and some 
are not. We are now trying to educate 
in colleges thousands of young men and 
women to whom the Almighty did not 
give the capacity for receiving sueh educa- 
tion. The sooner we come to appreciate 
this perfectly obvious fact of life and 
adjust ourselves to it, the better will it be 
for all concerned. Why the Almighty 
leaves out of some and puts in others is 
a question upon which I am able to throw 
no light, nor is any one else, so far as I 
know. This is about the only question 
that my old Calvinistic theology—blessed 
be its name, as the Talmud would say— 
did not tackle. So in this Book work, as 
in all my other work, I was true to my 
doctrine. I was out for the elect; for no 
others. I did not want any others. In 
outlining my plan I told all this to my 
congregation, and almost convinced some 
of them of the truth of the doctrine of 
the election of grace. I think that one or 
two came to our new enterprise in order 
that we might see that they were of the 
elect, in their own estimation at least. 
But of course they did not stick. 

But they were those of the elect who 
did not come, for the reason that they 
were prevented by various circumstances. 
Of course we could have done nothing 
without the co-operation of those mem- 
bers of my congregation who stood by — 
the effort from the start, some of them 
coming long distances and at great incon- 
venience. Of those who came and stood 
by, there were the elect from certain 
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at all. We have had persons of a variety 
of evangelical denominations, Hebrews, 
and Catholics. Some of these were greatly 
shocked at what went on; others had 
their eyes opened. 

Throughout two church years now this 
work has kept. up. In this time we 
have failed to meet only once, I believe, 
when I had an engagement out of town. 
Last Sunday, when we closed for the 
year, after a year’s study of the New 
Testament, we had one of our best gather- 
ings, and four persons were present who 
never before had been in our church. 
Sunday after Sunday we have had a 
gathering of the elect of The Book, in 
spite of the fact that our church is 
miserably located for attracting any sort 
of an afternoon crowd, and though the 
subway to New York with its fascinations 
is only a short distance down the street. 
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From the beginning they fell into the 
way of raising questions, which often 
developed into very lively discussions. 
Sometimes they seemed to be amusing 
themselves by asking me questions which 
I was not prepared to answer. In such 
cases I said, as I have always said in my 
teaching, “I do not know; I must look 
that up.” Nothing wins the respect of a 
pupil for a teacher like a confession of 
ignorance. The pupil feels that there 
he has a point of contact with a superior 
being, that the being is not so superior 
after all; it is a little human touch; it 
makes an impression of honesty and 
humility. 

Some developed a great enthusiasm for 
the Bible, and some to the extent of buy- 
ing and reading a number of books which 
were suggested as our study went on. 
The work spread to a neighboring ortho- 
dox church, and I was told by the 
minister that a dozen or more of his 
parishioners had bought copies of Peake’s 
Commentary on the Bible, which they 
were studying with great interest. This 
minister had bought Peake at my sugges- 
tion, and he passed it on to his flock. 
Indeed I have been instrumental in selling 
so many copies of this most excellent 
volume that I am beginning to feel that 
when I cross the ministerial dead line, I 
shall be able to do better as a book agent 
than ever I have been able to do in my 
nresent vocation. I know of a person, 
who attended our work only once or twice, 
who was converted from the materialistic 
socialism which has driven religion out of 
some of our churches, to the spiritual 
things of Isaiah and Jesus. Had I accom 
plished no more than this I should feel 
that all my labor was well spent. I refrain 
from quoting what various individuals 
have said to me of our efforts. If we 
learned nothing else I am sure that we all 
learned that the Bible is a book not for 
reading, but for study, meditation, and 
brooding, and that it yields the richest 
treasures of life to those who thus take 
it. And I am sure that I brought them 
all to perceive that after all my years of 
study, my knowledge of the subject is 
infinitesimal. 

I feel that whatever others may have 


got, I was the one who profited most. It 
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was my ‘business to make preparation 
from week to week. Had it been my 
business to prepare for a graduate class 
in a university I could not have taken it 
more seriously. I always studied through 
the portion for discussion in the original 
language, and used the. helps in my own 
library, such as Briggs, Brown and 
Driver’s Lexicon, Hastings’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, the Eneyclopiedia Biblica, the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, the International 
Critical Commentary series, and other 
works of high standing in English and 
German. Sometimes I sought further 
information in the libraries of New York. 
Words are not adequate to express what 
all this has meant to me. 

Some weeks ago I noticed a communi- 
cation in THE ReeIsTerR by a minister who 
was ashamed or afraid to sign his name 
to his rather loose-jointed outburst, in 
which I was made the victim of hostile 
criticism. Men of my type, he charged, 
were killing our churches with their much 
learning. It gives me pleasure to say 
that my church is showing no signs of 
death. Indeed it is full of youthful vigor 
and enthusiasm. Along with the organi- 
zation and development of our Book 
work, we organized three other societies 
in the parish, two of them for young 
people, all of which are exceedingly ac- 
tive. In addition we are in process of 
forming a Boy Scout troop, to which I am 
giving my personal attention. I am sure 
that the church would have yet more 
vigor if I were a better Biblical scholar. 
In this matter of scholarship, I regret to 
say, I must plead not guilty to the charge 
of the unsigned champion of unwisdom, 
who seems to glory in the fact that he is 
an ignoramus. It is not possible for 
minds so diverse as this one and mine to 
get together. Perhaps it is not out of 
place to remind this writer of what was 
said by Robert*South, who was a pastor of 
no mean parts in his day, when deploring 
ministerial ignorance and its twin sister 
laziness, “If the Lord has no use for your 
learning, He certainly has none for your 
ignorance.” Yes, I aspire to be in the 
company of Paul, Augustine, Calvin. of 
that strong line of learning coupled with 
consecration, the centuries’ bulwark of 
the faith. And one of my chief regrets 
is my unworthiness to be named with 
the illustrious. 

mw 

In looking back I perceiye mistakes, 
which I hope to remedy next year. 
Among these was our failure to keep any 
records. Hence I am not able to say 
what our”average attendance has been, 
nor to give the percentage of Unitarians, 
non-Unitarians, regular attendants, and 
occasional visitors. I remember a cold, 
windy Sunday, when there was a deep 
snow, when I went to the church expect- 
ing to see no one. There were six or seven 
present. I think this was the smallest 
gathering we ever had. Our _ largest 
crowd, I think, was about twenty-five. I 
was satisfied when we had fifteen, of 
whom nearly balf were non-Unitarian. I 
cannot make any estimate of how many 
we have touched through this work. 

No doubt my figures seem very modest 
to those who are accustomed to big things. 
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They do to me after. my experiences with 
large Presbyterian enterprises. But when 
the size of our parish and its environment 
of antagonism: are taken into considera- 
tion my figures are encouraging. Taking 
our results as a basis, I estimate that if I 
had a church of four or five hundred per- 
sons, advantageously located, I should be 
able to get an attendance of one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred. If my present 
chureh were situated in another part of 
the city, I am sure that I could get an 
average of fifty or more. 

But, as I have said, our movement was 
not intended to be a crowd-drawing en- 
terprise. \We have had nothing that could 
appeal to the unthinking masses. Other 
means, the discussion of which would be 
out of place here, must be employed for 
reaching them. Our Bible work was from 
the start a mission to those who have 
minds, who take pleasure in using them, 
and who are not afraid to go where they 
may lead. We have never lost sight of 
this. And we made little effort to inform 
the public as to what we were doing on 
Sunday afternoons. We left the thing to 
advertise itself. This it has done. I 
wish that I had kept a record of persons 
not of our faith who have in various ways 
expressed an interest in it. In some cases 
I have been astonished that they should 
have heard of it. The work this year was 
better than it was last. Next year it will 
be better than it was this. So it will 
grow like the oak and all other sturdy and 
deep-rooted things. 


Unitarians at Chautauqua 

The season at Chautauqua, N.Y., opened 
Thursday, June 50, and the Unitarian 
headquarters is ready for its customary 
hospitalities. The reception-room has 
been redecorated and made much more 
attractive. Rev. and Mrs. George H. 
Badger of Orlando, Fla., are in charge, as 
in the two previous seasons. 

The year promises to be interesting. 
In July, there will be a school of political 
education in connection with the National 
League of Women Voters; and during the 
last two weeks in August, the summer 
school of open forum methods will be 
conducted, as in seasons past, under the 
inspiring direction of George W. Coleman 
of Ford Hall, Boston. The New York 
Symphony Orchestra will be in attendance 
for six weeks, with daily concerts. Dr. 
Shailer Mathews will present two notable 
courses, “Jesus of Nazareth, How He 
Thought, Lived, Worked, and Achieved” 
and “The Great Verities of our Christian 
Faith.” Two interesting courses on the 
psychology of religion are to be given by 
Prof. J. M. Artman, “The Psychology of 
Religious. Development” and “The Boy 
Problems: Psychology and Methods.” 
Prof. A. Augustine Smith will give inter- 
esting courses on musie in religion, “The 
History, Interpretation, and Use _ of 
Hymns and Church Music” and “Music, 
Pageantry, and Visualization of the Ser- 
vice of Church and Community.” 

Most of the rooms at headquarters have 
been taken for August, but during July 
there are still one or two vacancies. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Rey. 
George H. Badger, Unitarian House, . 
Chautauqua, N.Y. 
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Mr. Speight to’ King’s Chapel 


Minister of Berkeley, Calif., will become 
colleague of Dr. Brown, October 


Rey. Harold E. B. Speight of Berkeley, 
Calif., has accepted a_ call to King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., as colleague of 
Dr. Howard N. Brown. Mr. Speight was 
in Boston in May, attending the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and preached for several Sundays 
in King’s Chapel. Mr. Speight was born 
in England thirty-four years ago. He was 
educated in England and Scotland, gradu- 
ating with high honors at the University 
of Aberdeen. After graduating he was As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy at Aber- 
deen, then held a teaching fellowship at 
Oxford University ; from 1912 to 1914 was 
associate minister of Essex Church, the 


leading Unitarian church in London, Eng- 
land. On account of ill health he resigned 


from that position and emigrated to Brit- 
ish Columbia. He was minister of the 
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Unitarian church at Victoria, B.C., for a 
few months, and in October, 1915, became 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Berkeley, Calif. He has made a notable 
suecess of his work in that important uni- 
versity town, where he has made a large 
name for himself as a preacher and ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Speight has also been secretary of 
the Pacific Coast Conference of Unitarian 
Churches since 1916, and has been a lec- 
turer at the Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry at Berkeley. When this country 
went into the war he was made chairman 
of the Berkeley Chapter of the Red Cross 
and later Red Cross Field Director. In 
August, 1918, he entered the Officers’ 
Training Camp at Louisville, Ky., was 
granted American citizenship, commis- 
sioned chaplain, and sent overseas, where 
he served with the American NHxpedition- 
ary Forees until January, 1919, being as- 
sistant senior chaplain at Base Section 
No. 1. His work as chaplain was highly 
commended by the staff and he was pro- 


' service. 
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moted to a captaincy. He now holds a 
commission as captain (chaplain) in the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, and he is chaplain 
of the Berkeley Post of the American 
Legion. 

Mr. Speight will assume his duties at 
King’s Chapel about October 1, serving 
jointly with Howard N. Brown, D.D., who 
has been the honored minister .of the 
church for more than twenty-five years. 
Mr. Speight will relieve Dr. Brown of 
much of the administrative work of the 
chureh and will share the preaching with 
him. 


The Alliance: June Meeting 


Contribution for field work on Pacific Coast— 
The new spiritual campaign 


The three hundred and thirtieth meet- 
ing of the executive board was held Fri- 
day, June 10, Miss Lowell presiding. 
Twenty-two members were present. The 
treasurer announced that the amount of 
the collection taken for Alliance mis- 
sionary work at the Tremont Temple meet- 
ing, May 25, was $573.24. The following 
names have been placed in memoriant: 
Mrs. Henry A. Dickerman, Taunton, Mass., 
by her husband; Miss Fannie 8. Lake- 
man, by the North Church Alliance of 
Salem, Mass.; and Mrs. Helen Marion Col- 
ton, by Pittsfield, Mass. 

The president conducted a devotional 
She read a letter from Miss 
Hilda E. Hargrove, expressing apprecia- 
tion on the part of herself and Miss Lee 
of the kindness shown them by AI- 
liance friends during their eight months’ 
stay in this country. Miss Lee has been 
made Billings Lecturer by the American 
Unitarian Association and she and Miss 
Hargrove are now on their way across 
Canada to the Pacific Coast. They expect 
to leave San Francisco in July for New 
Zealand and Australia. 

Votes of thanks were passed to the nom- 
inating committee; to the speakers, Mr. 
Strong and Mr. Reccord, of the public 


“meeting; to the committees and ushers, 


and to the chorus of Alliance women 
and their leader, Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf; 
also to the Second Church, Boston, for its 
hospitality in entertaining the Conference 
Wednesday afternoon, May 25. 


As this was the first meeting of the} 


board after election, much routine busi- 
ness was despatched. The new manual 
will show many changes in the personnel 
of committees. The chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Finance, Miss Mary C. Sawyer; 
Southern Circuit, Mrs. Sidney Peterson ; 
Appeals, Miss Effie E. Whitman; Inter- 
national, Mrs. Charles BE. St. John; Cheer- 
ful Letter, Mrs. W. B. Nichols; Fellow- 
ship, Miss Mary ©. Sawyer; Friendly 
Links, Miss Mary F. Gill; Committee on 
Young People, Miss Helen Tufts; College 
Centres, Miss Evelyn Sears; Southern Cir- 
cuit, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark; Sunday- 
school, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. Mrs. Dakin 
has resigned as chairman of the Post-Office 
Mission, and a successor has not yet been 
elected. : 
Mrs. T. E. Carroll of Hartford, Conn., 
was elected director for Connecticut,which 
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has over one hundred members, and is 
again entitled to a director. A committee 
was appointed to prepare a new series of 
opening services for Alliance meetings. It 


was voted that the chairman of College 
‘Centres shall represent The Alliance on 


the College Centres committee of the Cen- 
tral Council. It was voted to contribute 
$500 for field work on the Pacific Coast 
in co-operation with the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Laymen’s League. 
This will go toward the salary of a field 
secretary to be employed by the co-oper- 
ating organizations. 

On hearing from Miss Lowell the out- 
line for a spiritual campaign, prepared 
by a committee of the Central Council of 
which Rey. Minot Simons is chairman, 
for an increase of spiritual power in the 
Unitarian churches and a larger service 
to the world, the board unanimously 
voted that The Alliance co-operate and be 
represented on the planning committee by 
its president, Miss Lowell. 

The following votes were passed: to 
hold the September board meeting on the 
sixteenth rather than the ninth day of 
the month, and to hold the out-of-Boston 
meeting of the year at Detroit, Mich., 
Tuesday, October 4. On the afternoon of 
this day will occur the public meeting of 
The Alliance in connection with the Gen- 
eral Conference, on the subject, “The 
Faith that is in Us.” 

It was voted that the president and two 
delegates whom she may appoint repre- 
sent The Alliance at the business ses- 
sions of the General Conference in De- 
troit. 

A letter was read from Mme. Loyson, 
speaking of her continued gratitude to Al- 
liance friends for their help in her work. 
Their sympathy with her in her bereave- 
ment is deeply appreciated. Warm cloth- 
ing, socks, sweaters for children and 
adults are needed for the Hungarian suf- 
ferers. Will those who are willing to help 
communicate with Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, Dover, Mass.? Articles may be sent 
to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

An interesting report was brought from 
the Maine Conference, recently held at Bel- 
fast, where Mrs. Clara B. Beatley repre- 
sented The Alliance and spoke on Alliance 
and Sunday-school. 

The next meeting will occur September 
16. 


Movies for Churches 


Moving pictures are widening their ap- 
peal to the churches. A film.called “Men 
of To-morrow” was recently given an ad- 
vance exhibition by the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Board of Education in New York. 
The film will be shown at summer confer- 
ences and later in Presbyterian churches 
all over the country. It is a three-reel 
picture showing the problems of a church 
college when hampered by debt. 

A recent canvass made by the George 
Loan Tucker studios revealed that 5,000 
American and Canadian churches are now 
equipped with projection machines, and 
are showing pictures regularly to their 
congregations. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


In the battle of life 
he who loses 
COURAGE  - 
and FAITH 

has lost all things 


Striking Venture in 
Church Administration 


The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 


Mass., has erystallized into action a 
thought which has been growing in the 
minds of many people regarding the effec- 
tive administration of the church of 
to-day. For some months the trustees 
have been studying lécal needs and re- 
sources, with the final conclusion that 
the work of the modern city church em- 
braces two distinct fields, each highly 
specialized, and each requiring the full 
services of a man fitted for it by training 
and experience. 

On Monday evening, June 27, the trus- 
tees of the First Parish reported, and the 
church, after free discussion, adopted the 
policy of a dual ministry, or co-pastorate. 
A call was then extended to Rey. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson to be responsible for the 
public services of worship and to Rey. 


-Lyman VY. Rutledge to supervise the re- 


ligious education, social activities, and 
parish administration. 

Mr. Hudson is widely known for the 
strength of his pulpit work. He has 
served the churches in Buffalo, N.Y., New- 
ton, Mass., and Quincy, Mass., and has 
supplied the pulpit in Dorchester for the 
last few months, with steadily increasing 
congregations. 

Mr. Rutledge comes from a combined 
experience of the business office and ac- 
tive pastorates in Billerica, Mass., and the 
Harvard Street Chureh in Cambridge, 
Mass. ‘5 

The Dorchester church is the oldest in 
Boston. Organized in Plymouth, England, 
in 1630, the founders landed in Dorchester 
June 6 of that year. For nearly three 
It 
is interesting to note in this connection 
that for the first four years of its exist- 
ence the church was served by two min- 
isters, Rey. John Warham and Rey. John 
Maverick. 

There is no lack of interest in the 
movement, and the church enters the last 
decade of its third century with a pro- 
gramme that fully measures up to»its 
early traditions. 


The Way to End War 


The First Unitarian Church of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has addressed the following 
resolution to the Representative of the 
district in Congress :— 


Congressman JoHn LL. CABLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir,—I herewith submit for your 
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information a resolution passed at a re- 
cent meeting of our church :— 


Resolved, That we, members of and friends 
of the First Unitarian Chureh of Youngstown, 
Ohio, hold that it is not enough simply to dep- 
recate the barbarity of war but that we must 
proceed to end war. 

That we believe that the multiplying of ar- 
maments is one of the most fruitful causes of 
war, that it destroys confidence between nations, 
and Works great hardship upon all peoples who 
are forced to pay the cost of it. 

We believe that Americans should be for- 
ward in doing what we ask other nations to do. 

We accordingly call upon our government at 
Washington to take the lead on calling an inter- 
national conference of all necessary nations 
and organizations to consider the immediate, 
world-wide progressive limitation of arma- 
ments; and pending such conference and agree- 
ment we ask our government to set an example 
to the world by immediately reducing its own 
preparation for war. : 

We hereby authorize the minister and trus- 
tees of our church to transmit to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Ohio Senators and 
Congressmen this resolution. 

Passed by unanimous vote at the meet- 
ing of the congregation, Sunday, June 12, 
1921. 

Very respectfully yours, 
F. M. BENNETT, Minister ; 


SipNeyY McCurpy, 

Henry E. Rowe, 

ANNA S. ADAMS, 

Epwin D. HASELTINE, 

EmMaA V. SHARMAN, 

JOHN H. CHASE, 

A. P, STECKEL, 
Trustees. 


Sunday-school as One Boy Sees It 


JEROME LEAVITT 
Of the Concord, N.H., parish 

When a boy wakes up Sunday morn- 
ing, he knows that he does not have to go 
to school, and he does not want to get 
up. His mother calls him. ‘Yes,’ he 
sleepily replies, and turns over. A little 
later his father appears in the room. “If 
you are not downstairs in five minutes, 
there will be no breakfast for you. You'd 
better hurry. It’s nearly time to go to 
Sunday-school.”’ He hurries then, not 
beeause of school, but of breakfast. 

A few minutes later he appears in the 
dining-room, with the remark: “I wish I 
didn’t have to go to Sunday-school. It 
doesn’t do me any good.” 

“Sit down and eat your breakfast,” re- 
plies his mother, “and you'll feel more like 
going.’ Nothing else is said. The boy 
eats his breakfast and starts for school. 

‘On the way he meets one or two of his 
friends. They begin to talk, and the boy 
forgets his grouch and talks and laughs 
with them. 

Then he arrives at the, church, where 
he is greeted by the superintendent, and 
not only his own teacher, but all of the 
teachers. He wonders how they can be 
so pleasant all the time. 

The service commences. A hymn is 
sung. “Don’t see what good it does to 
sing those old things.” ‘Then another is 
sung. This one he knows and commences 
to sing with the rest. By the time it is 
over, his grouch is entirely gone. 

He then goes to his lesson, where he 
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learns about men, and great things done 
in the world. He comes across things he 
would like to have known the day before. 
“Now, if the day-school teacher asks me 
anything about that again, I’ll know, and 
won't have to sit down and let somebody 
else tell it.” 

The piano plays, and all the boys and 
girls come back into the assembly-room. 
This time the boy is as cheerful as any 
of the rest. He joins heartily in the 
parting prayer. “The school is closed,” 
says his superintendent. “Oh, gee,’ he 
says, “she forgot to have us say our 
memory verses!” 

He returns home, and his mother no- 
tices the change in him right off. She 
smniles to herself, but says nothing. 

This is one of the many things that 
our Sunday-school does for us. 


The Gold of Massachusetts 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Golden with teeming maize and wheat 
Our wide-stretched Western lands, 
And golden our Pacifie shore 
With sun-drenched, flower-bright sands. 
Secanty in Massachusetts 
The stony acres’ yield, 
Ripens no wondrous harvest 
In Massachusetts field. 


Into, her rocky inlets 
Storm-driven sea-tides flow, 
Across her bleak salt marshes 
The bitter east winds blow; 
Yet richly to the Nation 
She gives once and again. 
“Have faith in Massachusetts !” 
Her gold is great-souled men. 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


Will the ministers who have yet to 
return their replies to the QUES- 
TIONNAIRE issued by the Register, 
kindly attend to this important 
matter, so that the office may com- 
plete the valuable compendium of 
information and suggestion before 


‘July 15? 
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Boston, Mass. 


SOME REASONS FOR BELIEVING 
IN A FUTURE LIFE 


A sermon by James Freeman Clarke 
reprinted for gratuitous distribution. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


MANY NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
are selling at prices 
which afford an unusual 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


We should be glad to furnish 


full details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Notes and Announcements 


Rey. A. R. Scott will take charge of the 
newly organized society in Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Rey. F. F. Eddy, minister at Eugene, 
Ore., will take charge also of the church 
at Salem, Ore. 


Rey. Wilton BE. Cross and Miss Maud 
Alice Joslin were married Thursday, June 
16, at Leominster, Mass. 


The First Unitarian Church, Baltimore, 
Md., has retained Harry 8. Weyrich as 
parish assistant, and will make him direc- 
tor of its enlarged programme of religious 
education. 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness sailed for Eng- 
land, July 2, en route for Prague in 
Czechoslovakia. He expects to make an 
extended visit to Germany, to study pres- 
ent conditions in Central Europe. Mrs. 
Van Ness and Miss Ann Van Ness are in 
Prague. 


Mr. Harry Taylor, Mr. James Steele 
Kennedy, and Mr. J. B. Hollis Tegarden, 
members of the senior class of Meadville 
Theological School, have made application 
to the Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee for the certificate of commendation 
issued by us. Signed: Walter Reid Hunt, 
George W. Smith, Ernest C. Smith. 


Summer services will be conducted at 
the Liberal Christian Chureh (Unitarian), 
Bar Harbor, Me., by the following preach- 
ers: Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, Summit, 
N.J.; Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. John H. Lathrop, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Rey. Paul 8. Phalen, 
Augusta, Me. 


Meetings and Conferences 


Essex Conference Meets at Lynn, Mass. 


The one hundred and fifty-fourth ses- 
sion of the Essex Conference was held 
Thursday, June 16, at the Unitarian 
church, Lynn, Mass. ‘The session was 
ealled to order by Mr. Edward I. Walkley 
of Marblehead, president of the Confer- 
ence. Prayer was offered by Rev. John 
A. Hayes of Danvers. The first address 
was by Rey. J. N. Pardee of Bolton, Mass., 
on “Our Congregational Heritage and How 
We are Administering It.” This address 
yas followed by one on “The Function of 
the Church,” by Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
of Cambridge, Mass. About one hundred 
and fifty delegates gathered for the lunch- 
eon, which was provided by the Lynn 
church. In accordance with the custom of 
the Conference since the war, a nominal 
charge of twenty-five cents was made. 
The usual collection was taken. These 
collections at present are used to meet 
the expenses of the Conference and to pay 
the pledge of the Conference to the Uni- 
tarian Campaign. 
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The afternoon address was by Miss Ad- 
eline B. Pfleghaar, on “The Work of the 
Y. P. R. U. and the Isles of Shoals.” 
There was a general discussion of the 
papers, of a communication from the New 
England Missionary Council, and of some 
of the general problems of the parishes. 
The beauty of the June day, the fine 
church and its location, the ocean near 
by, the speakers of the day, and the hos- 
pitality of the Lynn church combined to 
make the meeting of the Conference enjoy- 
able and successful. 

The officers of the Conference are: 
President, Mr. Edward I. Walkley, Marble- 
head; vice-presidents, Rey. Alfred Man- 
chester, Salem; Mr. James A. Marsters, 
Beverly; secretary and treasurer, Rey. 
Edward D. Johnson, Salem; and one di- 
rector from each of the thirteen churches 
of the Conference. 


The Worcester Conference 


The regular spring meeting of the 


Worcester Conference was held June 9 
with the First Congregational Society, 


Sterling, Mass., Rey. William H. Gardner, 
minister. The Conference opened with a 
devotional service conducted by Rey. BE. M. 
Slocombe of Ware. After the business ses- 
sion the Conference listened to a report on 
church membership, by Rey. John N. 
Mark of Uxbridge. The report showed 
that 528 new members have united with 
the Unitarian churches of the Worcester 
Conference during the recent Membership 
Campaign. In closing his report, Mr. 
Mark said: “Almost every church reported 
progress along some line of church ex- 
tension. The committee feels that the ef- 
fort has been worth while and recommends 
that each chureh make this an annual 
campaign.” 

Speaking for a committee on church 


publicity within the Conference, Rey. 
George Kent advocated the publication 


of a conference calendar to be sent weekly 
to the subscribing churches. The sub- 
ject was further considered by_ the other 
members of the committee, Rev. Hendrik 
Van Ommeren and Rey. William H. 
Gardner. It was voted to refer the matter 
to the directors. Rey. Ralph FB. Conner, 
Marlboro, spoke on extending Unitarian- 
ism in the Southwest, and more particu- 
larly in Houston, Tex., where he spent 
the month of January under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League and 
the American Unitarian Association. In 
discussion, brief remarks’ were made by 
Rey. D. M. Welch of Berlin, who thought 
that Mr. Conner had not been quite fair 
to the South, Rey. George Kent of Har- 
vard, and Rev. James ©. Dunean of Clin- 
ton. A luncheon provided by the Harvard 
Church was enjoyed by 400 delegates and 
visitors. 

The subject selected for the afternoon 
was “Religion in the Home.” Miss Harriet 
Johnson spoke of the importance of hymn- 
singing and Mrs. Louise C. Hastings on 
the importance of having a committee on 
religion in every church. In the closing 
address Rey. Maxwell Savage said that 
he was glad there had been no resolu- 
tions presented in behalf of the Irish Re- 
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public, but sorry that no resolution had 
been offered condemning Mr. Harvey for 
his utterances in England, or in favor of 
disarmament. He urged every one present 


to write to Congressmen urging them to 
‘take action in favor of the reduction of 


armaments. He emphasized the impor- 
tante of the Church Membership Cam- 
paign, and of receiving young people into 
the fellowship of the church as early as 
fourteen years of age. The double or- 
ganization of churches should be abol- 
ished, all belonging to the one organiza- 
tion, the church. He said that the best 
way to teach religion in the home is to 
set before children an example of a re- 
ligious, prayerful, cheerful life. It is the 
atmosphere parents create that counts 
most. He pleaded for definite construc- 
tive teaching and preaching of Unitarian- 
ism in home and church. Announcement 
was made of the formation of the Worces- 
ter Federation of Young People and a call 
for a representative from every church in 
the Conference. 


Worcester Federation of Young People 


With the purpose expressed in their 
constitution of “co-operative effort for the 
advancement of Unitarian work among 
the young people of the Worcester Confer- 
ence,’ 114 delegates having travelled a 
total of 5,320 miles, met at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Worcester, Mass., Sunday, 
May 15, for the first meeting of the 
Worcester Federation of Unitarian Young 
People. Rey. Maxwell Savage conducted 
a vesper service in the church auditorium 
especially for the young people, after 
which the delegates adjourned to the par- 
ish house for luncheon. 

The business meeting was called by the 
president at 6.30. At the roll-call, Berlin, 
Fitchburg, Hopedale, Lancaster, Leomin- 
ster, Marlboro, Northboro, Sterling, Ux- 
bridge, Westboro, and Worcester reported, 
Marlboro having the largest delegation— 
twenty-four. Bolton and Winchester re- 
ported by letter. The Federation was 
recognized as offering an opportunity to 
the young people of the district to meet 
together for mutual help and co-operative 
service. The Federation wishes to have 
a member society in every chureh in the 
Conference. To this end Miss Edith M. 
Bennett, 35 Uxbridge Street, Worcester, 
was appointed to take charge of extension 
work. Miss Addie L. Howard, 59 Elm 
Street, Marlboro, was appointed to forge 
Friendly Links among the member soci- 
eties through the local secretaries. The 
officers of the Federation are: President, 
Howard H. Searles, 27 Norwood Street, 
Marlboro; vice-presidents: Miss Clarice 
Seagrave; Uxbridge, Richard Kimball, 
Worcester; secretary, David H. Merriam, 
Jr., 46 Merriam Parkway, Fitchburg; 
treasurer, Holland Coffin, Northboro; di- 
rectors to date: Berlin, Miss Catherine 
Carpenter; Fitchburg, Rey. Howard A. 
Pease, Richard G, Wallis; Hopedale, Miss 
Lena Piddington; Leominster, Mr. Joyce; 
Marlboro, Miss Addie Howard, Miss 
Thelma Hatch; Northboro, Rodney Le- 
land; Sterling, Mrs. Pearl Kendall; Ux- 
bridge, Robert Taft; Westboro, Misses 
Viola and Fanny Farnsworth; Winchen- 
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don, Chardon Hall; Worcester, Gordon 
Washburn. The next meeting of the 
Federation will be held in the autumn, 
at Uxbridge. 


Conference at Union Seminary 


Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, will hold a conference for church- 
men of all denominations the last two 
weeks in July. Eighty ministers have 
made application, and 150 have inquired 
about details. The purpose of the confer- 
ence, as defined by Prof. William Adams 
Brown of the Seminary, is “to give the 
men in the active ministry an opportunity 
- to refresh their minds by contact with the 
latest thought on theological subjects, and 
to afford them a chance to confer on the 
practical issues before the church to-day.” 
The conference is not a summer school, 
but an inspirational gathering the pur- 
pose of which is to bring together the 
younger and older ministers to let them 
study together. The speakers are leaders 
of theological thought. Hach will deliver 
a series of five lectures. The speakers and 
their subjects are as follows: Prof. Ben- 
jamin Wisner Bacon of Yale University, 
“The Church in Ephesus and its Gospel” ; 


Prof. Henry Sloane Coffin, “The Work of , 
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the Pastor”; Prof. Eugene William Lyman, 
“Theological and Ethical Reconstruction” ; 
Prof. Kemper Fullerton of the Oberlin 
School of Theology, “Isaiah: His Crises 
and Ours”; Prof. Daniel Johnson Flem- 
ming, “Modern Tendencies in Foreign Mis- 
sions”; Prof. William Adams Brown, “The 
Church Facing the Future.’ 


Parish News Letters 


These local letters are of special 
value, and when they are published later 
than we would desire, it is due to pres- 
sure of space. It is necessary to give 
place to national news, when choice 
must be made. 


Baltimore Alliance Election 
-_BALTIMORE, Mp.—First Unitarian 


Church, Rev. Harry Foster Burns: The 
annual meeting and luncheon of the 


Women’s Alliance was held in the parish 
house, Tuesday, April 19. The speakers 
were Miss Marie Presstman, of the Mary- 
land State Board of Moving-Picture Cen- 
sors, and Mrs. John Wesley Brown, chair- 
man of the education committee of the 
Women’s Civic League. The following 
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officers were elected: Mrs. Louis Hooker 
Palmer, president; Mrs. William Chester 
Wood, vice-president; Mrs. Francis Lee 
Dunham, recording secretary; Miss’ M. 
Annette Maegill, corresponding secretary ; 
Mrs. Henry W. Fitch, treasurer; execu- 
tive board: Miss Mary Chipman, Mrs. 
Philip §S. COarpenter, Mrs. Joseph GC. 
France, Mrs. Alfred 8. Niles, Miss Sophie 
Re Pits: 


Appreciation for Mr. Scott 

Bancor, Mpr.—Independent Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Alva Roy Scott: Mr. 
Scott, minister of this church for sixteen 
years, tendered his resignation Sunday 
morning, April 3. He has accepted an 
appointment from the American Uni- 
tarian Association to establish a church 
in Knoxville, Tenn., and concluded his 
work in Bangor the last Sunday of June. 
The Bangor Commercial thus described 
his influence: “Mr. Scott has been dean 
of the Bangor clergy, and his church and 
civic activities have been marked with 
eminent ability, broad-mindedness, far- 
sightedness and a keen appreciation of 
what is needed in present-day spiritual 
uplift. Few ministers who have come to 
Bangor have enjoyed the popularity Mr. 
Scott has enjoyed during his long service 


right where he was. 
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PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A New England schoolteacher recently told her pupils that Unitarians 
were not Christians. 


When this was reported to the minister of the local Unitarian Church, 
who had been considering another field of activity, he decided to stay 


PT 


Just west of the Hudson River is a church which is applying its principles 
so that doubters may be disarmed. 


“We believe that there is a wide demand in Schenectady for a liberal 
church,” says a recent bulletin of its board of trustees, “but that the loca- 
tion and policies of All Souls Unitarian Church are not as thoroughly 
known and understood as they should be. 


“To get these facts well into the mind of the public so that whether they 
agree with us or not they know where we are and what we stand for is a 
matter which can best be effected by the individual members.” 


“utvnssnveevtevvnnaencnersnectc retreive tnteventercieacncnerivevnetetnecneea 


11,258 Unitarian laymen accept it as a personal responsibility, each in 
his own way, to spread knowledge of their simple but supreme faith. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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here, and his friends are legion. His re- 
moval will be a loss to the community. 
In Mrs. Scott also the city and State has 
had an energetic worker for civic better- 
ment and moral advancement. Mr. 
Scott in his letter of resignation wrote 
as follows: “It is a rare privilege to have 
been for more than sixteen years the 
yninister of a parish with a noble tradi- 
tion, whose people have represented the 
refinement, generosity, and high ideals of 
life In these years I have sought to do 
my part as a citizen to promote the wel- 
fare of the community in all good things. 
I have wanted the people to be prosper- 
ous in business, in education, in morals, 
and in religion. In our living and work- 
ing together I have felt the anguish of 
any sorrow or burden that came to you. 
1 have rejoiced when you have rejoiced. 
I am indebted not only to you for many 
kindnesses, but also to the people of the 
city for their friendliness.” 


Reception for Mr. and Mrs. Staples 


Buriineron, Vr.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Charles J. Staples: Cler- 
gymen and members of other parishes 
joined with the people of this church in 
giving a farewell reception to Rey. and 
Mrs. G. J. Staples, Friday evening, April 
1. The Unitarian parlors were. filled 
with friends made by Mr. and Mrs. Sta- 
ples during their seventeen years’ resi- 
dence in Burlington. An orchestra pro- 
vided music. As a token of their esteem, 
the .people of the parish presented Mr. 
Staples with a sum of money. His pres- 
ent address is 17 Helen Street, Dor- 
thester, Mass. 


New Church Occupied 

FLorence, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society, Rey. R. E. Griffith: The Society 
held its first service in its new church 
Sunday, May 22, with one hundred and 
fifty people present. The church is on 
North Main Street, almost opposite Cos- 
mian Hall, which was for many years 
the: home of the Society. The hall was 
sold about a year ago to the Florence 
Amusement Association. The building is 
seventy-five feet long and made of stucco. 
It sets back from the street eighty feet, 
and tliere is considerable space in the 
rear, the depth of the lot being two hun- 
dred and seventy-five feet. Cement walks 
lead to the front and two side entrances. 
The front window is of stained glass, and 
there is a stained-glass window directly 
back of the pulpit. The side windows are 
of figured glass. The auditorium is fin- 
ished in white, with stained chestnut trim- 
things. There are seats for one hundred 
and seventy people, with room to add 
more pews. The minister’s room is at the 
right of the platform. Below the ‘audi- 
torium is a parlor and class-rooms and a 
general assembly room for the Sunday- 


school. At the rear is a large kitchen 
fully equipped, a boiler-room, and a 


toilet. The assembly room is provided 
with a speaker’s platform, reading-desk, 
and chairs, and there are movable benches 
for one hundred people. This room and 
the parlor and class-rooms can be made 
into one large room by opening double 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribution: 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. Dc 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Hicueatn, LONDON, N.6, ENGLAND 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Healthy situation at top of Highgate Hill. 

: Large Grounds. 


Work on Modern High School Lines. Prepara- 
tion for London University Matriculation. 


Apply for Boarding or Day Prospectus to— 
Miss Aticp Haicu, M.A., Head Mistress. 
The Committee of Management include Mrs 
Copeland Bowie, Miss Ethel Hart, Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, J.P., Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., and 
Mr. Harold Wade. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatio 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduater 
of high standing and large promise intending to en 
ter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling fellowship yield- 
ing pp eta Apply to F. C. Sournaworrs, D.D. 
resident, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


Norfolk House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


38 years of Increasing Service to our Commun- 


ity. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 
make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 


Always a Unitarian Undertaking. 
We need $4,000 Subscriptions from New Sources. 


CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 
MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 
DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Com. 


Donations may be sent to 
MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 
261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


= 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


IN ait gs fags ep MEN’S ae 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


ORGANIZED APRIL 12, 1919 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York 
City ; 
Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline, Robert L. Cox of Mont- 
clair, Abbot A. Hanks of San Fran- 


cisco, W. Burton Thorning of Hous-: 


ton ; 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston; 

Secretary, William L. Barnard of Hing- 
ham; ; 

Executive Secretary, Joseph C. Nowell of 
New Bedford; 

Field Secretary, 
Wellesley ; 

Assistant Field Secretary, P. S. Brayton 
of Medford ; 

Publicity Secretary, Wallace M. Powers 
of Arlington ; 

Assistant to the Secretary, 
Palmer of Omaha. 

OBJECT: 

To promote the worship of God 
and the service of mankind, in the 
spirit of Jesus. 

11,258 laymen, organized in 240 
Chapters, in the United States and 
Canada, are striving to accomplish 
this object by 
* an increased devotion on their 

own part and by calling upon 
their fellows everywhere to re- 
interpret citizenship in terms of 
religion ; 

assisting Unitarian churches in 
University centres to serve thou- 
sands of students who are seek- 
ing truth and need fellowship; 


Carl B. Wetherell of 


Arthur L. 


constant effort to increase the 


numbers and influence of Unita- 
rian ministers ; 

ready and sympathetic co-opera- 
tion with all agencies welcoming 
assistance in projects to under- 
stand and supply the needs of 
humanity ; 


widespread and efficient public- 
ity for the broad, simple, and 
devout principles of Unitarian 
Christianity ; 

active personal participation in 
every effort by which churches 
may, and do, serve their com- 
munities. 


7 


7 Park Square, Boston 11, Mass. 


: i 


—— Steedman. 
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was made by William A. McAuslan, who 


doors. The land and building cost a little 
over $33,000 and is free from debt. At 
the annual meeting of the Society, re- 
cently theld, every department of the 
chureh: reported a balance on hand, and 
it was unanimously voted to retain the 
services of Rev. R. E. Griffith for the 
coming year, his ninth as minister of the 
Society. . 


Jewish Rabbi In Pulpit 


FRESNO, CALir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Thomas Clayton: A number 
of especially interesting meetings have 
been held recently, including a social 
gathering of the parish, and a service 
conducted by the Jewish rabbi of the city, 
who took for his subject, “Great Thoughts 
we hold in Common.” Sunday, May 15, 
the Sunday-school joined with the church 
in a Family Service. An unusually large 
congregation was present. The service, 
brief but inspiring, was one in which chil- 
dren and adults could participate. 


Testimonial for Dr. Lord 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rey. Augustus M. Lord: Dr. 
Lord completed thirty years of service 
with this parish, September 25, 1920. In 
recognition of this long and useful pas- 
torate, the parish gave him a testimonial 
in the form of a leather booklet in- 
seribed with the autographs of his entire 
congregation. The presentation took 
place in the chapel, Monday evening, 
April 18, in the presence of a large gath- 
ering. The illuminated inscription in the 
front of the book, which was designed 
and worked by Mrs. Wilhelmina Forrist, 
a teacher at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, in addressing the pastor as “Dear 
Friend,” reads: “We, the members of 
your congregation, do greet you most 
heartily and affectionately on the comple- 
tion of this your thirtieth year of ser- 
vice as our minister. Kind, sincere, 
and sympathetic, you have walked with 
us through all these years, ever ready 
to meet with courage the responsibilities 
and to perform the duties of your high 
office. Appreciative of your broad and 
deep views of life, and touched by your 
sweet and earnest spirit, we hope for a 


long continuance of your inspiring guid- 


ance.” The inscription has the date of 
the completion of Dr. Lord’s three dec- 
ades in the pastorate. The presentation 


expressed the congregation’s appreciation 
of the pastor’s long work among them. 
Dr. Lord responded briefly, assuring his 
congregation that “it is out of what you 
have given me that I have given to you.” 
A stereopticon lecture on Transylvania 
was given by Joel H. Metcalf, D.D., of 
Portland, Me., at the conclusion of the 
presentation. Mrs. William C. Greene, 
president of the Women’s Alliance of the 
chureh, which had charge of the even- 
ing’s programme, presided. The women’s 
committee comprised Mrs. Augustus M. 
Lord, Mrs. Edward S. Brackett, and Miss 
Addie M. Chadsey. The testimonial com- 
mittee was made up of Mr. McAuslan, 
John CG. Knowles, and Mrs. Charles J. 
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Book Event of the Year 


The publication of Dr: Wendte’s book on Thomas 
Starr King has been hailed as one of the outstanding 
events of the year by all liberal Christians. Those 
who were contemporary with this great Unitarian are 
finding in these pages the complete embodiment of a 
man whom they reverenced and admired as one of the 
outstanding figures of his time. ‘Those of the present 
generation are discovering why Starr King is one of 
the Unitarian immortals. Every one is finding in- 
spiration and encouragement in the vivid portrayal of 
the character and ideals of this noble preacher and 
patriot. 


Dr. Charles W. Wendte, the author, was a warm per- 
sonal friend and admirer of Starr King. He has 
spent many years collecting the material for this work 
and has expended an unusual amount of time and 
care in writing it. It represents a happy combination 
of two important points of view. Dr. Wendte’s per- 
sonal and contemporary knowledge of Mr. King 
joined with the perspective of the fifty years and more 
that have elapsed since his death. ‘The book is a just 
estimate of Mr. King’s genius in many lines and a 
warm tribute to his memory. It will undoubtedly 
rank with the great biographies of other illustrious 
Unitarians. 


The Beacon Press has spared no effort to make this 
one of its finest publications. It is a handsome volume 
of 244 pages with five excellent illustrations. It has 
been printed on the finest antique laid paper with gilt- 
edged top and bound with the best quality of cloth 
binding. ‘The regular price of the book is $3. 


To enable the readers of THe ReciIsTer to obtain this 
remarkable book, we have secured the co-operation 
of The Beacon Press. A limited number of copies 
are at our disposal and we are able to offer these to 
present and prospective subscribers to THE REGISTER 
on very attractive terms. 
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we will send a copy of the book and 


the two together. 


wish to secure a copy of this book. 


wa 


' Tur Curistian Recisrer 
The price of the book is $3. A year’s } 
subscription to Tue RecrsTer is $4. | 
While our supply of the books lasts 
Please 
either enter or extend your subscrip- 
tion to Tue Recisrer for one year i me a copy of “Thomas Starr King, 
for $5—a saving of $2 by purchasing } 
You can use this | 
order blank or send us a letter, but } 
you are urged to act at once if you 


16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


— L my subscription to 
extend § 
Tue Recistrer for one year and send 


Preacher and Patriot.” I enclose $5 
in payment of these two items. 
ntti. Oe kee oR 
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“Hello, old top. New car?” Old 


car, new top.”’—Lafayette Lyre. 


“Has 3obbie been- eating between 
meals?” “Bobbie has no between meals.” 
—Life. 


Niece Nippon: ‘“‘Have you any real rea- 
son for not agreeing to a naval holiday?” 
Unele Sam: “Yap!’—Judge. 


“Dr. Mott,” says the palpably anti-legal 
Yale News, “had intended to take up the 
study of law, but his Y. M. C. A. work, 
while a student at Cornell, influenced him 
to follow Christian pursuits.’—Quoted hi 
F,. P. A. in.the New York Tribune. 


It seemed to Elsie that afternoon that 
she was blocked at every turn. It was 
“No” this and “No” that, till at length 
she began to ery, angrily exclaiming to 
her mother, between her sobs, “I wish 
‘No’ was a swear word, mamma, so’s you 
couldn’t say it.”—Boston Transcript. 

A judge’s little daughter, who had at- 


tended her father’s court for the first time, 
was very much interested in the proceed- 


ings. After her return home she told her 
mother, “Papa made a speech, and several 


other men made speeches to twelve men 
who sat all together, and then these twelve 
men were put in a dark room to be de- 
veloped.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Junior was in the habit of coming to 
the table with a dirty face and, of course, 
had to be sent away. One time his mother, 
nearly losing patience, said: “Junior, why 
do you persist in coming to the table with- 
out washing? You know I always send 
you away.” “Well,” said Junior, meekly, 
“once you forgot.”—Chicago Tribune. 


It was the custom of the congregation 
to repeat the Twenty-third Psalm in con- 
cert, and Mrs. Armstrong’s habit was to 
keep about a dozen words ahead all the 
way through. A stranger was asking one 
day about Mis. Armstrong. ‘Who,’ he 
inquired, “was the lady who was already 
by the still waters while the rest of us 
were lying down in green pastures?’— 
Metropolitan. 


The pile of flints still to be broken was a 
very large one, thought the stone-breaker, 
as he gazed at it disconsolately between 
his bites at a large sandwich of bread and 
cheese. A minister came along and gave 
him a cheery ‘‘Good-morning,” remarking 
afterward that he had a deal of work to 
get through yet. “Aye,” said the eater, 
“them stones are like the Ten Command- 
ments.” “Why so?’ inquired the genial 
parson. “You can go on breaking ’em,” 
came the reply, “but you can’t never get 
rid of ’em.”—London Post. 


Lytton Strachey gives many amusing 
anecdotes of Queen Victoria. One is do- 
mestic. When, iti wrath, Prince Albert, 
her husband, one day locked himself into 
his room, Victoria, no less furious, 
knocked on the door to be admitted. 
“Who is there?” he asked. “The Queen of 
England,” was the answer. He did not 
move, and again there was _a hail of 
knocks. The question and the answer 
were repeated many times; but at last 
there was a pause, and then a gentler 


knocking. “Who is there?’ came once 
more the relentless question. But this 


time the reply was different. “Your wife, 
Albert.’ And the door was immediately 
opened. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(1) Annual collections from churches and 
regular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri~ 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rev Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 


already in our files will be 


obtained with despatch and 


without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 
next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


HIBBERT JOURNALS FOR SALE 


All my Hibbert Journals for sale, except the 
first number published, which has been sold. 
They are all (74) in excellent condition— 
some just a little shelf-worn. If you want 
them at reasonable cost, write to R., care of 
Tun CHRISTIAN RNHGISTHR. 


Your Summer Address 


THr ReGrsterR will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


When potronising_« our sdvertisers, please mention Ton REGISTER ; ~ F 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D -D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. The church is open daily from 9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. +» minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, July 10, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at a 45a.mM. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, July 10, Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
bany of Church of the Disciples, Boston, will 
acre All seats are free. You are cordially 
invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHES- 

TER (1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson will preach. Subject, ‘Man's 
Will and God’s Will.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 A.M. Cordial welcome to visitors. Take 
Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew Sguare, then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The — 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- — 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the 
summer. Society co-operates with King’s 
Chapel and the First Church in holding union ~ 
summer services at King’s Chapel. 
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